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MEMBERS OF THE NEGRO POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES WHO 
HAD demonstrated "UNUSUAL ACADEMIC TALENT" BY RECEIVING AN 
ACADEMIC DOCTORAL DEGREE WERE STUDIED TO DETERMINE FACTORS 
THAT WOULD SERVE TO IDENTIFY ACADEMIC PROMISE AMONG 
UNDERPRIVILEGED GROUPS. FACTORS STUDIED INCLUDED THE 
IMPORTANCE OF it) THE FAMILY, (2) THE EDUCATION AND 
OCCUPATION OF PARENTS, (3) THE SCHOOL, AND (4) THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND MOTIVATIONAL CLIMATE OF THE COMMUNITY. 
FINDINGS SHOWED THAT (D THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 1,600 TO 
1,800 LIVING NEGRO HOLDERS OF ACADEMIC DOCTORAL DEGREES, (2) 
THE PERCENTAGE OF THESE DEGREE HOLDERS WHO WERE FAMILY 
related far exceeded normal expectation, (3) SEGREGATED HIGH 
SCHOOLS VARIED IN DEGREE OF DOCTORATES PRODUCED FROM ONE IN 

SEVEN Graduates to one in 200 to 300 graduates, (4> state 
doctorate productivity varied widely, and (5) ABOUT 

TWO*THIROS OF ALL NEGRO DOCTORATES WERE GRADUATED FROM 
PREDOMINANTLY NEGRO COLLEGES. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING 
educational opportunities AMONG THE UNDERPRIVILEGED WERE OF A 
BROAD nature, the AUTHOR -BELIEVED THAT (D DESEGREGATION OF 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, AND OF TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
STAFFS, SHOULD BE UNDERTAKEN AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, (2) PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS SHOULD INCLUDE SPECIALISTS IN THE ARTS OF 
character building and the psychology of MOTIVATION, (3) SUCH 
EXPERIMENTAL DEVICES AS SPECIAL SHORT*TERM COACHING SHOULD BE 
INCORPORATED INTO THE REGULAR PRACTICE OF SCHOOLS, AND (4) A 
SPIRIT AND PROGRAM OF "UNIVERSAL REFORMISM" IS NEEDED TODAY. 
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CHAPTER 1 - PROBLEM AND PROCEDURES 
I *• The Problem •» Previous Studies 

The ainmediate origin of the problem this study seeks to examine 
may be traced to the first successful launching of an earth satellite by 
the Russians on October hg 1957# On October 16, 19^7^ ^a^a published 
a list of thirty-four ’’heroes of science," whose researches had made this 
historic feat possible^ the list wais re-^rinted in the New York Times on 
the following day* 

The Rxissians used the occasion to extoll the virtues of the 
Communist system in general, and of the Coitimunist educational system in 
particular* The spectacular scientific accomplishment profoundly affected 
American thinking j this was a work of undoubted human genius, we were 
more, than disposed to agree that the Russians had. contrived seme kind of 
magical combination of the discovery and education in scientific techni- 
ques that far surpassed our own national endeavoi;:rs. 

The situation to be examined was not helped by the method of 
identification of the background of the "heroes of science" employed by 
Russian propaganda* Almost invariably, the men responsible for the techni- 
cal contributions over a wide range of ccmplicated technologies were 
identified as the "sons of (scientific) workers;" giving the impression 
to Americans unaccustomed to the peculiar phraseology of the Russian 
terminology, that we had witnessed a demonstration of what could be done 
idien, in a "worker" state, the children of the stereotyped Russian 
"mouzhik," and the grand-children of serfs, could be so quickly elevated 
to the very highest, pitch of technical understanding and competence* 
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Americans had forgotten^ if they had ever knofwn, that the Russian 
. empire^ however backward^ had a population that in sheer size was from a 
third to fifty per cent larger tlmn the American one# Nor did we stop to 
think^ that despiti) the statistics bespeaking greater comparative 
"backwardness" of this huge empire, in terras of the percentages of persons 
who had attained literacy, and the level of higher studies, it had a long 
and honorable tradition of higher and techinical education, and in sheer 
numbers, tl^ persons who had attained literacy, and higher technical and 
University, status, did not suffer from comparison with the numbers of 
similar classes in the United Spates# Russia had not been as "backward" 



as we h^ thought* 

This writer then made an analysis of the paternal background of 
these admittedly great scientists^ many had achieved prominence in the 
pre-revolutionary period, and biographical sketches in Russian or inter- 
national reference works were avail able) other biographical information 
was available in various press releases, and in the published biographi- 
cal notices of the^ frequently distinguished fathers. 

f 

.Such an analysis showed that few, if any, of the "heroes" were 
derived from proletarian families; even more than one would ejqpect in 
an analysis of American scientists, the distinguished Russian scientists 
were likely to be the sons of distinguished Russian fathers whose sons 
followed the father *s bent. M. A. leontovich, a physicist among the 
younger men who were educated in Soviet schools, was the son of A# V* 
leontovich, the late head of the Department of Nomial Psysiology at the 
^istitute of Physiology in Kiev; Sergei Vaviloch, of the older group, was 
the son a "farmer," but a *farmer"who owned and managed considerable estate; - 
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F, L» Kapitsa, still credited as the driving force behind the developnent 
of nuclear, activities in the Soviet Union, was the son of a general in the 
Engineering Corps of the Czarist Amy, educated in pre-revolutionary days 
in the aristocratic polytechnic school at Kronstadt, at the Petersburg 
Polytechnic, and later, at Cambridge. M. A. Laurentyer, mathematician, 
modestly described in the official Soviet biog;raphies as having been born 
**in the family of a scientific worker,” was the son of a father who was 
Professor of Mechaiiics at the University of Moscow. 

V. G, Khlopin, **hero” because of his outstanding contributions in 
the fi^' id of Optics, received his first training in the field in the 
laboratory of his father, G. V. Khlopin, a professor of Physics at the 
University of Moscow. A. A, Lebedev, a professor of Optics at the 
University of Moscow, had a father who held the same position at the 
University.^ 

In short, it appeared that the discovery and encouragement of men 
of hi^ scientific "talent” in contemporary Russia stemmed less from a 
fairly new and very effective educational system innovated by the 
Communist regime, than from those parental and other family background 
influences that have been associated with academic preferment and recog- 
nition in all previous studies of social mobility and educational elites, 
in all Western societies, and, even, in developing nations today. 

In Great Britain, Scheneider estimates that only 10^ of British 
scientists, in the period from 1600-1900, were derived from the "lower 
class” groupings of craftsmen, artisans, laborers, and servants. The 
percentage in the population of these groupings must have exceeded 80Jo 
of the total. In the American colonies, and the United States, 12 $ of 
the scientists were traced to these "lower” classes.^ 
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St\idies by others of the patterns of the social origins of 
intellectual elites confirm Schneider *s observations. A numb^ of studies 

3 

of European patterns have been reported by Sorokin# Ehiliptschenko 

studied the origin of Russian scholars, scientists, men of letters, and 

( 

members of the Russian Academy in the ei^ty years preceding 1910# He 
noted, that scholars wre derived from agriculture in 7*9 per cent, and 
from fl-ii classes of laborers in 2 #7 per cent of the cases# Great contem- 
porary scient^ts came from agriculture in lU.l per cent of the cases, and 
from laborers (defined to include peasants) in 3*5 per cent of the cases# 
All of the rest came from the upper classes# Hhiie the statistical base 
does not exist to apply the method of expected cases to this report, it 
is clear that in Russia during the period studied by Philiptschenko^ less 

' ■’ h 

than of the population accounted f^ upwards of 89^ of the scholars# 
Fritz Haas analyzed the social derivation of German scientists, 
reporting that 23#8^ of the "exact” scientists bom after 1700 and dying 
before 1910, were derived from the lower middle, artisah, peasant, and 
proletarian classes, while oxdy 7*8^ of the natural scientists were so 
derived#^ Cattell and BrimhaJl have analyzed the social origins of 
American scientists and arrived at 'Very similar results# lai over- 
whelmingly large proportion of these pemons bad origins concentrated in 
the middle ai4 upper classes; when the scientists were sub-divided on a 
scale of the worth of their contributions, the authors state: 

"A 1 rger proportion of thescientists born on farms were of 
low distinction and a small proportion of higher distinction# 
Howe^yer, no home of a person engaged in domestic service or 
in d^ labor even of the highest grades produced aii eminent 
scientist#” 6 

More recent studies confirm the fact, that the intellectual elite 
is likely to bo. drawn principally from the higher echelons of the social 
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order. This was the finding of the National Opinion Research Center *s 

•7 

survey^ published in 19U9« Professional respondents in that Study, and 

in a Study of Negro Professionals in the city of Nashingbon, D. C, showed 

8 

the percentage of fathers falling into various occupational classes: 

Occupations N.O.R.C. Edifards* 



of Fathers Study Study 



I^ofessional 


23.0 


31.1 


Proprietor 


. 2U.0 


11,8 


Clerical 


10.0 


15.3 


Skilled 


13.0 


10.1 


Semi-Skilled 


^.0 


6.1 


Service 


$.0 


12.0 


Farm 


17.0 


8.0 


Non-fam Lavor 


2.0 . 


3.9 


Don*t fiiow 


1.6 


1.6 



Most of the earlier studies of able persons began with an implicit 
belief that the differences in productivity of such persons as between 
social and economic classes were due to genetic differences* The father 
of the Eugenics movement, Fracis Galton, ascribed the tendency of high 
ability to be concentrated in certain families altogether to genetic 

9 ^ 

factcsrs,; Sorokin criticized Fritz Ifeas* studies for being too "environ- 
mentalist,” although Haas particularized inherited qualities as e:q)laining 
an unexpected productivity of diplcmiats by peasarit origin by saying, "Thas 
can only be eaqplained throu^ the influence of natural endowment, 
especially the famed slyness and craftiness of the peasant, which is a 
characteristic very' advantageous for diplomats, This implicit belief 
in a genetic explanation of intellectual abilities was for long an 
article of faith among American psychologists, although greatly shaken 
within the last decade*^ 
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II- The Concept of the UnderpiriviJjeged 
This stu^i^ was described as one studying the "factors involved in 
the identification and encouragement of unusual academic talent among 
underprivileged populations For our purpose we considered uhe Negro 
popiiLation in the United States as an "underprivileged!} popidatlon; and we 
defined instances of "unusual academic talent" as being persons in that 
racial group who had demonstrated "uxiusual academic talent^" by receiving 
an academic doctoral degree* 

In 19 $^, it was estimated that lUO Mericans of a thousand of a 
given age received bacalaureate degrees 5 that 2? received Master *s degrees 
and that 3«5 received doctoral degrees* In i960, as this Study was begin- 
ning, 10,002 Americans are estimated to have received doctoral degrees; 
this writer *s estimate is that I60 - approximately l*6j^ •- ifere Negroes* 
ife believe the higli selection represented by these figures warrants des- 
cribing >/hem as persons of "unusual academic talent*" 

As to the word, "underprivileged," it is a class description that 
has variously been titled, "the disadvantaged," the "culturally disadvan- 
taged," the "deprived," the "educationally" and "economically disadvan- 
taged," the "culturally deprived," the "educationally deprived*" Indeed, 
the words are yet used interchangdably* Gorson recently divided studies 
of "socially disadvantaged children" according to "those behaviours or 

circumstances ‘i-diich are assumed to set these children apart from their 

12 

more privileged peers*" 

By and large, it will be admitted that the Negro people, in the 
mass, has been, and is, an "underprivileged," a "socially disadvantaged," 
population* One of the interesting outcomes of this Study, has been to 
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of presence, or lack of, •’privilege j” or, of ’’cuLtnral advantage^” or 
”c\iltural disavantage*” 

are dealing here id.th individuals; bixt the in di v idual is rooted 
in a family, or has no long familial roots. Any meaningful description of 
the status of the Ifegro must be in terms of generations. 

If we collapse a ’'generation” to twenty years for the period ftcm 
I 6 UO-I 78 O - on the grounds that most Africans introduced into the American 
colonies were near adults, or adults - we have seme five generations of 
American Negroes up to 1790^ the date of the first dece nn i al census. 
Counting, thereafter, a ’’generation" as including a thli*v-year span, the 
e^^rience of "freedom” for aH of t'it race occurred in 186$, in the time 
of the Ei^th generation. 

A portion of this population was "free" from the earliest period 

of residence in America. Along the way, ther were constant infusions of 

biological and cultural strains from non-African sources; American Indian, 

and European. Even the "free" part of this population was :underprivi- 

leged’,': by comparison with other Americans, whether living in the NorUi, 
13 

or South. The Negro was ixtbroduced to the American class system only 
at the time of his emancipation, at the end of the Civil War in 186$; the 
following table estimates his comparative status since 1790. 



} 







TABX^ I 



X4 



THE ESTIMATED STATUS OF THE AMERICAM NE6RO„ BY SLAVE OR FREE 
STATUS, 1790-1860, AND BY SOCIAL CLA.SS, 1870-1960 



Generation 
In America 



Year 



Total 

Foeulation 



The Free Population 
Number Per Cent 





1800 , 


/^/«CUO 

- 1.002.059 


108.457 




t 

10.8 




1810 


1,377,808 


186,446 




13.0 




1820 


1.771.656 


233,634 




13.1 


VII 


1830 


2,328,642 


319.599 




13.1 




T840 


2,873.^8 


386,293 




13.1 




1850 


3.638,808 


434/495 




11.3 




1860 


'4,441,130 


488,070 




10.4 


VIII 




POPULATION BY CLAS»S 












Total 


Percentage 
lower Middle 


Upper 




1870 


4,880.009 


96.9 


3.0 


0.1 




mo . 


„ 6.580.793 


95.9 


4.0 


0.1 


IX 


1890 


7.488,676 


94.8 


5.0 


0.2 




1900 


8.883.994 


' 92.7 


7.0 


0.3 




1910 


9.827,763 


89.5 


9.0 


U5 


X 


1920 


10.463.131 


84.0 


14.0 


2.0 




1930 


11.891.143 


79.7 


18.0 


2.3 




1940 


12.865,518 


77.6 


20.0 


2.4 


XI 


1950 


14.894,000 


72.5 


25.0 


2.5 




I960 


18,872,000 


66.0 


30.0 


4.0 



WHITE CLASS DISTRIBUTION- 
1960 PERCENTAGE ESTIMATEDs 



15.0 70.0 15*0 



III - The Problem: The li^otheses 

Tills StvHy was projected (1959), at a time when one of the pressing 
national enthusiasms was for locating the **gifted”, the "talented” child; 
it was a part of the reaction to the Russian success in space, to which 
reference has been made above. The application for the grant from the. 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, pointed out that 
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"••••Bresent devices and methods for identifying prospective 
academic talent show a hi^ incidence of "talent*' among the 
socially and eccncnical^y privileged^ and a striking absence 
of such promise among the socially and economically under- 
pirivileged* For instance^ the 1^6 "talent search" conducted 
by the national Kerit Scholarship) Corporation reveals that' " 

(a) 23U scholars for whom father ^s occupation is repoorted 
derived from ^ents who were professional^ technical and ‘ 
kindred workers ^ who number^ in the 1990 census^ 
of the United ‘States nuda labor force ^ while only one scholar ~ 
had a father classifiable as a laborer^ although 3^98l>370. . . 
males were listed as laborers in the 19>0 census* An arrange- 
ment of productivity of National Herit scholars by Ilhited 
States Census socio-economic occupational classes shows an 
absolute order of rapidly descending productivity as occupa- 
tional classes descend* "19 

It was also pointed out^ that geographical location was 



I important factor in detemLng the probable productivity rates of areas 




within cities 9 and areas within entire States* National Merit scholars 
"tend to clust^ in highly industrialized areas''^ and in the suburban 
portions of such areas; and in University towns possessing a heavy cou-- 
centratlon of scholarly families* 

"****In 1996^ for example/ of 73 National Merit Scholars * 
and certificate winners in Kentucky were residents of 
Jefferson County ^ princiimlly of LoTiisville; while ^ in the 
8th Congressional District (a rural^ mountain area idth - 
approximately the same population not a single such per- 
son had residence*" ' 

It Tfas further pointed out, that at this time (1996), no Negro 
child had been awarded a National Merit Scholarship (several have so 
qualified in later years, but the percentage is well belovr 1^^ of the 
total)* 

It was also pointed out, in the process of defining the problem, 
that current belief \ta.s that a low I*Q* on standard intelligence tests, 
precluded the possibility of successful perfozmance on the college level; 
not to mention, success on the graduate level* It is a matter of record, 
that the adoption of "cut-off" scores is a growing practice among 
graduate schools* 
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It was pointed out, that evidence did e:d.st that relatively low- 
scoring individuals had attained success in advanced graduate studies; 
and it was suggested, that one of the purposes of the Study would he to 
eiiamine this situation as it affected persons who had at least received 
the academic badge of the doctoral degree. Heference was made to the 
fact, that almost all studies of persons of academic distinction or pro- 
mise made witliin the last few decades, began viith a selection based on 
test secures; idiile we proposed to begin at the end of the process - ^-Jith 
the persons xdio had been academically successful - and trace the affect- 
ing factors back as far, and as completely, as possible* "Questions and 
hypotheses" were established as folloire: 

I* It is hypothesized that certain environmenbal factors are 
associated with emergence of persons distinguished in 
scholarly attainment xjhich are not necessarily susceptible 
of psychometric measurement* Among these are; 

A, The Family: its psychological and motivational climates. 

B, Parental education and occupation* 

C, The influence of the school, and of the individual teacher* 
D* The psychological and motivational climates of the 

community and of community institutions* 

It is also hypothesized, that there is an "ecology of talent*" 
vJhen a group of academically able persons frara an underprivileged 
population (e*g., Ilegroes) are related geographically by-birth- 
place; and by the birthplace of their parents, and grand-parents j 
a definite "clustering" pattern appears, in terms of certain 
counties, and communities* This phenomenon may be correlated 
with known socio-economic factors, descriptive of these counties; 
©og*, percentage of farm ox^mership ancient hi^-level rural 
communities with a taadition of good education, farm ox-mership, 
and the like; the presence of an elementary or secondary school of 
high character, durjUig the childhood of parents, and even of 
grandparents* 

II* It is hypothesized, that "talent" may appear .in certain 
family lines, due either to social or genetic inheritance* 

HI* It is also hypothesized, that there are internal characteris- 
tics in a test performance profile suggesting unusual academic 
premise in some instances, for persons derived from generally 
loxT-scoring populations* If this be so, it mi^xt be possible 
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to devise a formula by which test scores are weighted by com» 
parative socio-econoonic-cultural factors, and through which a 
predictive index of attainment for underprivileged children 
mi^t be developed. 

VI. It is further l^othesized^ that a study of a sub-sample, using 
project methods, will add valuable illumination to the problem 
in general, and, specifically, to an understanding of the 
motivational structure of individuals attaining academic success. 

It may be possible to identify personality-factors responsible 
fur the \ine3q)ected academic success of low-scoring students from 
underprivileged strata, so as to assist schools generally in 
discovering such persons. 

Such a "study in depth" would also serve to verify the validity 
of the data sought through questionnaires . 

Comments on B^otheses 

. In our sample of ITegro doctorates examples are not unusual, of 
persons t^o have attained distinction as scholars (by any 
criteria), after registering percentile scores in Nationally 
Standardized Intelligence Tests well below the 20th percentile. 

They derived from very low socio-economic cultural sxnroundings. 

It may be possible, for youth similarly situated, to devise a 
composite of weighting factors, that would find in a relative 
test performance, a reliable ii^cation of real potential,* - 
given in^oved educational treatment and guidance. 

Underprivileged populations invariably make better comparative 
scores on quantitative sections of aptitude tests, than on 
verbal sections. 

An analysis of the scores attained by academically able : ^ 
students from underprivileged strata, by differential per- 
formance'} in quantitative as compared to verbal tests, may 
yield a predictive value for future academic potential. 

IV - The Proposed Procedures 

The complete display of the procedural approach may be found in 
the x.'idi:!:. Those procedural steps are summarized here. 

It was proposed to collect information by questionnaires, inter- 
views, and the review of the school, college, and graduate records from a 
hoped-for sample of some $00 Negroes i^o had received an academic doctro 
degree. Additionally, it was hoped that a "control" group of an eqjial 
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nuniiber of the clisemates of these persons^ who had not received such 
degrees, would be investigated bjr the same devices# ' 

It was plaimed, that the Thtjmatic Apperception Test would be^' 
administered both to members, of the degree-gro\;qp, and of the control 
group# 

It was hoped that (1) the principal outcome would be to pro^de 
"a more accurate formulation than is now available, of indices useful in 
identifying. • academic pr (mdse among under-privileged groups”, .while ' (2) 
(accumulating) a substantial body of materials (a) encouraging fisrther 
study and refinement of the techniques reccmmended, and (b) describing 
the study# 

V, - hocdfications of the Flan 
Circumstances required various modifications of the design# 

3ii the major departure, calling for the ad linistratxon of The ihe^uatic 

Apperception Test as orginally (aivisicned by tho writer, and by adtvisors 
from the Office of Education wfio served as Ccr-eultants for the Study, it was 
inpossible to implement that part of the Study# We had been advised, 
that Negro psychologists be employed; there were not enough such persons; 
the subjects were too widely scattered geogr-aphically tp make the enter- 
xrise economically feasible, regar<iless of the race of the test adminis- 
trator# 

On the positive side, we were able to extend the scope of the 
Study by Including in some of the statistical infoxuation available, 
nearly 1,^00 doctorates whose IBH cards had been a part of the D<x?torate 
Production in United States Universities, before a stud/ of tue iiatlonal 
’ Academy of Sciences - National Research Councils The strify of Doctoral 
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Production did not list its subjects by race. However, each card was coded 
for the undergraduate college of the doctorate; we supplied the National 
Hesearch Ck>uncil with the code numbers of predominantly Negro institutions ^ 
none of which had appreciable numbers of white students prior to the pre- 
sumed date of graduation - i960 - \dien its doctorates could appear in the 
listings of a study including doctorates throu^ 1962, While these cards 
were based on a questionnaire that called for answers to but few of the 
questions in our own material, they provided a much greater wealth of 
general information than our more limited sample had to offer. 

We had estimated, that by i960 there were approximately 1,'^00 living 
holders of bhe academic doctorate, by Negroes, Our estimates were based 
on the pioneer study, by Harry Washington Greene, Holders of Doctorates 
Among j^merican Negroes, that was published in 19U6. but that listed American 
• American Negroes that -..Greene had counted as receiving such degrees through 
X9U3.^'^ 

Cb?eene*s list is believed to be reliable. It includes 389 names. 

We began with a list of some 1,200 names that had been accumulated throu^ 
the 2'ears by Rc*esident Rufus E, Clement, of Atlanta llniversity, as an aid 
in recruiting, faculty. The catalogues of various institutions xrere 
inspected, especially those of institutions known to be large employers of 
Negro academic doctorates. Additionally, the Departeaent of Records and 
Research at Tuskegee Institution had for years compiled annual lists of 
Negro doctorates, 

Prcm these various sources we accumulated a master mailing list 
of nearly l,hCX} persons. In corresponding with these persons, we dis- 
covered that it was a highly mobll0 population; only some 900 addresses 
proved correct. 
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Prom these persons ^ we obtained 517 responses j a rate of return we 
thought eup6rlatJ.ve, considering the highly personal information requested, 

in what was a long, as well as person^ inquiry. 

An early scanning of the returns showed lii5)erfections in the 
questionnaire. For ^anqple, the large number of siblings was surprising. 

We h ad refrained from asking any respondent to list the names of ancestors, 
believing that to clutter the questionnaire up with requesting such infor- 
mation might be construed as an invasion of the privacy of theiindividual 
some questioned might resent. This was especially so because, as will be 
pointed out, .there was so much evidence of miscegenation in ma«9 families 
backgrounds, where grand-parents were concerned. Indeed, it was learned 
verbally from some questioned, that they did not respond because as one 
college president bluntly stated, ”1 am not going to tell anyone about all 
of those white folks mixed up in my background.” 

On the other hand, some persons were frankly revealing in their 
accounts of the racially checkered background of their family histories. 
The family histories finally came to be, for this writer, the most reveal- 
ing of all of the documents collected, although impossible to reproduce in 
a meaningfal* atatisf leal analysis. 

The family histories were also the most difficult and tlme-eonsumr- 
ing parts of the Study, leading to much delay, - beyond the appointed time 
for the terndnation of the Study, as efforts were made to confirm, and 
even extend, some accounts given. Genealogy, at best, is a difficult dls- 
clpHijSi 'for Negroes, including many persons in this sample who were of 
partial or entire slave ancestry, the difficulties of tracing families are 
in some cases beyond solution. Such an endeavour will inform one, th^t 
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the Negro is^ indeed, an ‘'under-privileged** population. The slave, was a 
chattel^ he is listed in public documents, if at all, only by a first 
name, or as a ''wench*', *TDoy", **my Negro Man Jeff", and the like. Trying 
to trace one family that produced four doctorates recjuired recourse to 
the National Archives, to the State Archives of Virginia ^ Nozth Carolina, 
and Alabama; ■ and to county court-house records in three States, 

The defensive rationalization of the "peculiar .institution", that 
has been engrafted on the national consciousness through the public me'dia 
of popular fiction, newspapers, and latterly, the moving pictures and 
television, and public school text-books, as a romantic institution 
glorifying the Cavalier qualities of the South, the kindliness and 

. i * 

gentility of the slaveowner and his sacrificial mistress in the care and 
nurture of the slaves within her jurisdiction, have obscured what might 
have been a realistic picture of human beings, and human relations, irlthjji 
a totally e3q)lo?tative system. This system had in fact no place for the 
basic, character and education building institutions of the family, the 
church, and the school. They have left no record of their influence on 
the slave because there was none to leaver The education of the slave in 
literacy was forbidden by law. He could, therefore, white no records of 
his own life, whether those of religion, or of family structure. He had 
no family structure , He was a chattel, and no more written xecord was 
made of him than of the other chattels —.the cattle,. mules, horses -. 
who shared his status, and no written evidence remains that he ever had a 
human status. No one else troubled to keep such records; and so, the 
history of the families of the Negro doctorates we here record, is princi- 
pally bereft of any but oral tradition, save for those very few who were 
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fraginent of their fasdly history’ is preserved in ‘their master’s surviv- 
ing documents. 

It also became necessary to modify the planned comparison of the 
doctoral group^ with their non-doctoral classwaates. From* a list of 
^00 class-mates^ we received when queried 2U7 replies. Perhaps one 
gy^pie of "difference” is that the questionnaire returned by the non- 
doctorates in few instaxKes replied as fully to all questions, as did the 



doctorates. This limited adequate comparisons. 
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,/ Chapter II - ' 

A HESTORT- OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO SCHOLAR AI® DOCTORATE 

To be a scholar is to be one '•••.who has actively engaged in the 
advancement of khowledge through research or, at some levels, through 
the constructive administration of research.''^ in the last century in 
America the attainment of the academic doctoral degree has bec<Mie the 
badge of the man who has at least been admitted to the fraternity of 
those vrilling and able to engage in research, and claim the right to the 
title, "scholar." 

. The foregoing Table I settings forth reconstruction of the historic 
social and economic status of the Negro population reveals that the soil . 
was not propitibua for the growth of a scholarly class* An added and ever- 
present factor has been that the few persons who had the capacity and 
skills to engage in scholarly pursuits in the Negro race - yesterday, and 
today • have felt the pressure of other demands so urgent as to preclude . 
devotion to the scholarly life: they were frequently called upon to be 
"race leaders," or, in educational circles, were such a rarity as to be 
drawn from research and study to administrative responsibilities. 

The few examples in the 19th Century were exceptional not only in 
their attainments, but filso in the family backgrounds th^ possessed* 
Benjamin Banneker had high attainments in mathematics and in astronomy; 
he corresponded with Thomas Jefferson who procured his appointment to 
Charles L*Enfant*s team, that laid cut the District of Columbia* 

Banneker* s Almanac was highly regarded, as was his construction of a 
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sidereal clock. His grandmother was an Englishwoman who married and 



emancipated one of her slaves; she taught Banneker to read and paid for 
2 

his schooling* 



Only four Negroes had graduated from an Merlcan College by 1830« 
Edward A* Jones ^ whose wealthy white father sent him to Amherst College^ 
graduated on Ai^^ust 19 , 1826, eleven days before John B* Husswurm 
received his degree from Bowdoin* Both men migrated, Jones to Sierra 
Leone, where he became the founder of the Fourah Bay College (now the 



University College of Sierra Leone), and Russwurm to Liberia, where he 

3 

continued his career as a newspaper editor* 



Two men professionally trained in medicine became notable scholars 
in the next generation* They were James NcCune Smith and Martin R* 

Delany* Alexander Crummell, the ranking Negro scholar of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, said that Dr* James McCune Smith was ’’undoubtedly 
the most learned Colored man in the United States” during Smith* s lifetime* 
Educated first in the Free African School of ^'^ew fork City, Smith later 
enrolled in the University of Glasgow in Scotland, taking his K*D* degree 
in 1836* He returned to New York vihere he established a successful 
practice, gained a wide reputation as one of the first calculators of 
mortality rates for life insurance cou^janies, and became a leading 
figiire in the antislavery and "colored convention*’ movement* 

He felt obliged to answer allegations ox the plysical and mental 
inferiority of his people then being made by such public figures as John 
C* Calhoun. He replied to Calhoun in such articles as ’’Comparative 
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Anatoriy of the Races’’ and ’’The Influence of Climate on Longevity, with 

,Jk 

Special Reference to Inssurance*” 

Martin R* Delany, a native of New York City, was educated, like 
Smith, in the African Free School of the city. He had a brief secondary 
school experience at the Canaan Academy in New Hampshire, w^.i«h was 
destroyed by the townspeople when it adiaitted several Negro youth in 
1831 , and later at the Oneida Institute in upper New York State, vihere 
several distinguished Negroes received an education under the great school- 
master B eriah Greene, Admitted to the Harvard University Medical School 
after several rebuffs from other institutions, he took his medical degree 
in 1852. 

Delany acquired an international reputation as a scholar, became 
a member of the International Statistical Congress, of the National 
Association (British) for the Fy-cmotion of Social. Science and of the 
Social Science Congress, Glasgow, Scotland. He practiced medicine in 
Pittsburgh, but the usual fate of the Negro made it necessary for him to 

5 

enter the cause of racial polemics anr* advancement. 

Delany became a leader of the national convention movement of 
colored people • ' immigrated to Canada, joining a large colony of ex- 
patriate. free colored persons and escaped slaves. He helped organize an 
expedition to Nigeria, West Africa, in 1858, under the sponsorship of the 
National En.igraticn Society and the African Civilization Society. Delany »s 
mission was successful; he negotiated treaties with the chiefs of Abeoku. 
which granted land for prospective American Negro settlers; and began 
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plaiis for the ejqjanded production of cotton in the region, the importation 
of cotton gins and the development of a cotton export trade. His pub- 
lished Report has become one of the minor classics in the history and 
exploration of nineteenth-century Africa.^ 

, I 

During the Civil War, Delany was a medical officer in the Union 
AniQT with the rank of majors after the war he was commissioned justice of 
the peace in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Scholarship is one aspect of the culture that does not grow in 
isolation, and the Negro scholar's opportunity to teach and study in an 
institution of higher learning was long deferred. Prejudice against the 
employment of Negroes in scholarly communities has inhibited the growth 
and developmenb of Negro scholars even up to the end of World War II and 
beyond; at this writing, none of the newly integrated Southern colleges or 
univ’ersitie^ has employed a full-time Negro instructor on any level. Even 
in the colleges for Negroes created after the Civil l/ar, the majority of 
governing boards held stubbornly to the idea that ”the time was not ripe" 
to employ Negro teachers. Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, founded in 
185U, eledted its first Negro professor in 193 2. Howard University and 
Wilberforce University in the North and a handful of colleges in the South 

S 

provided the extremely limited market in which the Negro scholar found an 
opportunity to use and expand his scholarship. 

But there were rare exceptions. North and South. Limited elemen- 
tary and secondary educational opportimities slowly appeared in the North 
that employed Negro scholars. Peter Williams, the first well-trained Negro 
priest in the Protestant B^iscopal Church, conducted a school in New York 
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City as part of his parish duties (circa 1810)« Among Charles C. Andrews* 
students at the African Free School were Ira Aldridge 9 the actor j 
Charles L* Reason, who became Professor of Belles I^ttres and Mathematics 
in the New York Central College, Samuel Ringold N* Ward, an eloquent 
anti-slavery orator, and Alexander Crummell, who took a degree at 
Cambridge University in 1853. Dr, George F, Grant graduated from the 
Harvard University Dental School in 1870 and was made an insti^uctor in 
the school in I 88 U. His reputation in his specialty - the treatment of 
the cleft palate and cognate malformations - was so widely established 
that he lectured by invitation in 1888 to the annual meeting of the 
British Dental Association* The serologist, William A* Hinton, became an 
instructor in the Harvard Medical School in 1915 5 but he did not attain 
professorial rank until 19 ^ 9 , the year before his retirement# 

Berea College of Kentucly was an extraordinary institution founded 
in a slave state in 1856 on basic Christian principles, committing the 
college to a policy of Integration. The institution was so conducted - 
board of trustees, faculty and student body - until 1907, when the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the Kentucky state law of 190U, requiring the 
segregation of the races. Atlanta University, after VJilberforce University^ 
gave a home to the young scholar V/illiam E* B. DuBoisj; the numerous 
scholarly studies he published during his stay there from 1898 t JIO 
testify the opportunity was essential# Although the institut-on he founded 
boasted its vocational purpose, Booker T. Washington attracted to Tuskegee 
Institute the ablest minds he could; the development there of the distin- 
guished bibliographer Monroe N. Work was one of the greatest contributions 
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ever made by a Negro institution to scholarship# 
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was opposition to the appointment of Negroes ixi tha faculty of the 
University of Chicago; the head of the department of sociology, William 
F* Ogburn, a former president of the iUnerican Statistical Association 
and of the American Sociological Society, remonstrated because, he said, 
all of the white graduate students would withdraw* In a study made in 
1961 of the enployment of Negro teachers in colleges in New York City, 
Moss and Mercer state that it was not until after 191*1 that Negroes began 
to be appointed in appreciable numbers to these institutions; their study 
lists fifty*»two known to be so emplcyed in 1961 * . as there were reported 
to be liU,791 persons teaching in_ colleges and universities in liew York 
State during the 1961 spring term, N egroes thus constituted slightly 

0 

more than one-tenth of one percent of the totals 



The Formative Years 

f 

Alexander Crummell was born in New York City in 1819* He said that 
his father, Boston, had been a prince of the Tlmne tribe in Sierra Leone 
before being kidnapped and sold in America* As a boy, Cmmmell attended 
the New York African Free School* At the age of twelve, he was sent to 
an interracial school at New Canaan, New Haa^shire, but was farced to leave 
when the townspeop3.e burned the school building# 

On learning of the New Canaan school® s fate, the abolitionist 
headmaster of the Oneida Institute in New York State admitted Crummell and 
another Negro boy from New Canaan to his school* When he completed the 
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course ther, Crummell wished to study for the Episcopal ministry at the 
General Theological Seminary in New York City, but his application was 
rejected because he was black* Persevering in his ambition to be a priest 
he was aided by the young abolitionist John Jayj he studied in Boston, 
and was finally ordained to the Episcopalian priesthood in I3l42» 

He was not permitted to exercise his priestly functions in 
Philadelphia because Bishop* Onderdonk demanded that Crummell accept a 
nonparticipating role for his parish In the affairs of the diocese* He 



there until 185'2* In that year he went to England where he enrolled at 
Aha Queens College, Cambridge University, and took a degree in 1853* 



Crummell returned to the United States after the American Civil 
ended* He had the dresua of organizing a group cf younger Negroes who 



its inaugural meeting at Washington, D* C*, on March 1897* 

Reviewing the circumstances of the organization of the academy, 
William H* Ferris wrote in 1920 s 

He (Crummell) proposed to found and establish the American Negio 
Academy, an organization composed of Negro scholars, whose member- 
ship should be limited to forty and whose purpose should be to 



I foster scholarship and culture in the Negro race and encourage 

I building Negro genius* He communicrbed with colored scholars in 

^ America, England, Hayti and Africa* The result was that in 



finally found a parish in New York where he could be active and remained 



I .Then Crummell went to Liberia where he found on the faculty of the College 



I - . 

I of Liberia some first-class minds that had been attracted to that outpost 




I of freedom. The scholar Edward \L Blyden was among them* 



would apply scholarly methods to the task of elevating the Negro people* 



The result was the formation of uhe American Negro Acadeny, which held 
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celebrated scholars and writers in the Negro race fo^ 
the. first time assembled together in the Lincoln 
tfemorial Church and formally organized into a brother** 
hood of scholars* Dunbar, the poet, DuBois, the 
sociologist; Scarborough, the Greek scholar; Kelly 
Miller, the mathematician; Dr* Freiacis J* Frimke, the 
theologian; Prof. John W* Cronwell, the historian; 
President R* R* Wright (then President of the Georgia 
State College at Savannah), Principal Grisham (Principal 
of the Dunbar High School, Washington), Prof. Love and 
Prof. Walter B. Hayson, noted educators; Prof. G. P* 

Cook, the student of English Literature (and Professor 
in Howard University), and Bishop J. Albert Johnson, 
t^ brilliant preacher, were among those present. 

Bishop Tanner of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and two or three other bishops were enrolled as members, • 
and such distinguished foreign Negroes as Prof. Harper 
were added as members. The Acadeny seems destined to 
do for the Negro race what the French Acadeny did for 
France. ° 



Officers in 1897 were: S. G. Atkins, Principal, Slater Mortna.. 
School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; L. B. Moore (A.Bo, Fisk, 1889, 
Fh.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1896), Professor of Latin and 
Dean, Howard University; and W« H. Crognan (A. B., M.A., Atlanta 
University), President, Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia.^ 

The objectives and purposes of the acadeny as formulat id by 
Crummell were : 

For the promotion of Literature, Science, and Art. 

The culture of a form of Intellectual Taste 

The Fostering of Higher Education -,q 

The Defense of- the Negro Against Vicious Assults.- 

The last objective proved to be the most important* The acadfiry 
members continued to carry the old defensive burden of the Negro 
intellectual, from Benjamin Banneker*s eighteenth-century letter to 
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of "Occasional Papers" they engaged in fierce scholarly polemics against 
race detractors* 

The first paper published was Kelly Miller *s A Review of Hoffmanns 
"Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro *" Hoffman, a statisti- 
cian for the Prudential Insurance Company of America, had published an 
analysis of Negro birth and death rates, concluding with the prophecy 

that the American Negro was on the road to certain extinction in three 

11 

decades due to inherent biological inferiority* 

V. E. Burghardt DuBois* The Conservation of the Races, published 
in 1898, was the second "Occasional Paper*” The yoimg. scholar had 
already made his* mark with his Suppression of the African Slave Trade ; he 
had before him another sixty-five years of active literary and scholarly 
production* 

Illustrative of the intellectual thrust of these papers are their 

titles; The Educated Negro and His Mission (Ho. 8 William S. Scarborough) 

“ - - - , , , 

Modern Industrialism and the Negro (No* 11. Archibald H* Grimke)| and 
The Message of St. Domingo to the African Race (Nos. 18-19, Theophilus 
G. Steward). 

In this group of poets, pulpit orators, j.oumalists and professors, 
there were at least three men whose work would find a place of highest 

distinction in their respective scholarly fields. They, were; W. E. B* 

♦ * ^ 

DuBois, Monroe N. V/ork, the bibliographer, and W''*liam S. Scarborough, 
Philologist. A fourth - Kelly Miller - showed promise in the field of 
mathematics, but was deterred by the urge . to, deal with pressing problems 
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cf Negro education. He becarie an outstanding educator and helped the 
Aztierican Negro Academy fulfill the dreams of its founder, Alexander 
Cnimmell. 

To the acadeiiQr scholars, and to their thin and polemic pamphlets, 
must be credited a considerable influence on the intellectual life of 
the Negro during the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

The American system has admired the man who rose from the 
bottom to the top, and it has had particular esteem for Negroes like 
Booker T. Washington, who came "up from slavery." An examination of the 
background of Negro intellectuals in any generation shows that such 
emergence is even more unlikely than among the whites. 

Of the Of the eighteen members of the American Negro Academy 
known to have been in attendance at the organization meeting in 1897, 
thirteen had been born before 1365. Eight of these thirteen had been 
bom free • six in the United States, two in Canada. Five were born in 
a condition of slavery. But two of the five slave«born children were 
born into what might be called the "upper class" of the enslaved 
population and had extraordinarily special advantages over the ordinary 
slave child. 

William S. Scarborough, one of the more privileged, was born at 
Nacon, Georgia, in 18^0. His father was a free artisan in Savannah, 
Georgia, who later moved to Macon to live. His mother was a liteiate 
slave, who enjoyed the extraordinary privilege of being paid a daily 
wage and of being permitted to live away from her master *s house in her 
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husband's home. 



Scarborough said of his mother 



that “•••she lived i»i her 



own hwne and was able to give careful attention to her family _• which never 

felt the harsh, restrictive features of the slave system.” The father 

had progressed beyond the elementary school levels the mother was 

literate^ an uncle taught the boyj his mother's master bought books for 

him, and a vjhite neighbor gave him special tutoring. Before he was 

twelve, young Scarborough — nominally a slave -"•••had mastered Webster's 

13 

blue-backed speller, and studied arithmetic, geography, and history.” 



Francis J# Grimke, the second, Cc^me from an equally favored slave 



background. Quite without embarassment, this Presbyterian minister re- 
counted in his autobiography that he was one of three sons of Henry 
Grimke, of an old aristocratic Charleston, South Carolina, family, and a 
beautiful slave, Nancy Weston. The claim was recognized by Grimke 's 
famous abolitionist aunt, Angelina Grimke— Weld, who discovered her 
nephews enrolled at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, assisted them 
through college, and sponsored Archibald through Harvard Law School and 
Francis through the Princeton Theological Seminary. Biographical 
information is lacking regarding the other three "slave-born" scholars of 



the American Negro Acadeny. 

Neither literacy nor skills are inherited, but this has not pre- 
vented racists from ascribing Negro scholarship to heredity. Noting that 
a number of Negroes who have attained distinction are of mixed racial 
extraction, the school of racists insists that the "white blood" is the 
causes Carieton Putnam, one of this school of opinion, claims the 
scientist Qeoi^e Washington Carver as a representative of this group. 
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wa.wj.wg uiiaw vciJ vc:x’-o wi;jui#e oxooa ”XB provcii DjT 1118 DXUG ©yes#’^ While one 



person who knew Carver agrees that he did have blue eyes^ others who 
knew him equally deny it, and a physician who treated him in his declining 
years stated that Carver suffered froiu arcis ,®enilis, an affliction ax'lsing 
from high blood pressure in the aged that accentuates the whitish-bluish 
color of the iris and creates the illusion of «blue eyas,” The British 
racist, R. Rugglss Gates, widely quoted by American segregationist, even 
proposes the theojy that there is a "sex-influenced gene for intelligence” 



as an explanation for a high number of high intelligence quotients 
reported for one Negro family. 

George Vfeshington Carver was reared by a German couple in Missouri 
• * 

that cared for him after his mother was kidnaped, and, says the social 
environment theory, he must have absorbed from these foster parents 



their habits and attitudes toward work and stud^^ this environment was 
much more iiqportant to his future career as student and scientist than 
his alleged ”whits bloodo” These theorists believe that the "slave elite” 



circumstances of William S. Scarborough's mother and his free colored 
father were much more vital to his futiire than the curious melange of 
racial "bloods" the scholar described in his autobiography. Social cir- 
cumstances and education were far more significant in the emergence of 
Francis J. Grimke as a scholar than the fact that he was carrying the 
genes of his grandfather, Judge John Faucheraud Grimke, of the South 
Carolina Supreme Court. The social environment theory, as contrasted to 
the theory of "white blood," is the basic theme of this section. 
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Early Negro scholars, then, were derived overwhelmingly from what 
one can identify as a Negro ’’upper class” - even among slaves* The free 
colored population in the United States numbered i*88,070 in i860, or 10 
percent of what came to be identified as the ’’Negro” population* The 
scholars were largely derived from this class and from the favored 
slaves. Such favored slaves were frequently related to the white master 
by kinship and by occupation, and thus more likely than the Negro field 
hand to receive elementary instruction, to observe and imitate and absorb . 
the standard culture and to receive material assistance in obtaining both 
a sound economic base and an education frcsn their masters before or their 
ex-masters after the Civil War. 

Small as they were numerically and proportionately in the Negro 
mass, this small group of former ’’upper” class slaves - "upper” in re- 
lation only to the mass of enforced poverty and illiteracy most of the 
freedmen represented - provided the narrow apex of the flattened pyramid 
from which a middle class smd emerging scholars could be built after the 
Civil War. Occupationally, the professions of school teaching and the 
ministry gave employment to the daughters and sons of the already literate 
and increasingly to the new literates. 

The children of the old upper class and the children of the im- 
poverished freedmen alike were welcomed in the mission schools and colleges 
created in the South’s various mission societies after the Civil War. 

In some of these institutions the large number of light-con 5 >lexioned 
students was so noticeable as to arouse the curiosity of visitors. The 
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phenomenon was not due, as nany believed, to the "superiority” of the 
white blood; it was a social and economic, rather than a natural 
selection* Concubinage remained an openly sustained relationship between 
white men and Negro women in the South for fifty years after the Civil 
Uar; the children of such unions were more likely to hove parents with 
the money, and the tradition, to send a child to school, than the former 
field hand slaves who were new sharecroppers and day laborers. 

In addition the Federal Civil Service in all cities, especially 
in V7ashington, provided a steady employment for a growing class of 
literate Negroes, even though those so hired were frequently "under- 
employed” in terms of their actual abilities* 

The mission schools have been derided by many critics. The Yankee 
teachers, it has been said, were not realistic in their curricula, nor 
in their appraisal of the basic needs of the recently emancipated former 
slaves* The schools were frequently called "colleges” and "universities," 
when their enrollments were concentrated on the elementary and secondary 
school level* Instead: of carrying on a practical education, designed to 
meet the illiterate and unskilled on their own level, they boasted courses 

of study taken directly from the programs of New England colleges, replete 

lU 

with Latin, Greek and the higher mathematics* 

These critics miss several important points necessary to the 
■ evaluation of an educational institution* One, that the process of 
education is a long-time one, requiring for final judgment on its outcome 
the entire life and career of the subject; further the effect of the 
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educational process as transmitted to the entire community cannot be 
' Judged until it can be viewed from the perspective of generations. 

Another consideration is often omitted in the criticism of these 3jisti- 
tutions. For every "college" student actually graduated, these schools 
give a. thorough elementary and secondary eclucation to scores of students 
who in their turn passed on, through family and friends, their know- 
ledge of the fundamentals and their acquired habits and discipline. 

Their children and grandchildren did not have to "start from scratch," 
or even behand it, in an illiterate home and a wretched school or in no 
school at alio 

Based on the academic successes of first, second and even third 
generation descendants of the students of the early mission schools, 
available evidence suggests that these institutions provided for 
Southern Negroes some of the most effective educational institutions the 
world has ever known. The Negro scholars today are, for the most part, 
the children and grandchildren of persons who received their education in 
these institutions. 

In addition, one needs to consider the excellent schools located 

dn many Northern ccwnmunities ; the Great Barrington High School in 

Massachusetts, of which DuBois said: 

Ify high school principal was Frank Kosmer, afterward president 
of Oahu College, Hawaii. He suggested, quite as a matter of 
fact, that I ought to take the college preparatory couse which 
involved algebra, geometry, Latin and Greek. ....I did hot 
then realize that Hosmer was quietly opening college doors to 
me, for in those days they were barred with ancient tongues 

Two other examples are the Central High School in Philadelphia which 
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helped start Alain Leroy Locke, the philosopher, on his scholarly way; 
and Kimball Acadeiay, in New Han^}shire, where Ernest E* Just, the 
biologist, prepared for Dartmouth after his arrival from South Carolina 
(indeed. South Carolina gave him a good beginning in a missionary school)* 

Most instructive in the art of developing the Negro scholar ^ 

the exan^le of M* Street High School and its successor, Paul Laurence 

16 

Dunbar High School, in VJashington, D. C* h Street began operation in 
1870 • From the first it followed the policy of employing the best* 
prepared teachers available* The salaries paid were on the Federal scale, 
and were far superior to those prevailing for teachers anywhere else in 
the country, even if positions had been available to Negro teachers, as 
they were not* K Street, and after it, Dunbar, took the pick of the crop 
of brilliant young Negroes who had graduated from the best colleges in 
the country* 

Miss Mary Jane Patterson, whose graduation from Oberlin College 
in 1862 made her the first Negro woman college graduate in the United 
States, was principal from 1870-71 and from 1873-7U* Richard T. Greener, 
who in 1870 became the first Negro to take an A*B* at Harvard, was 
principal from l871-*72* Francis L* Cardozo was principal from l88U*-96; 
he had studied in the University of Glasgow and the London School of 
Theology* (As Secretary of State for South Carolina from 1868-72 and state 
treasurer from 1872^76, his bitterest enemies during the vicious struggles 
of the Reconstruction period acknowledged that he was the best«^ducated 
man in South Carolina) * 
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W. Scott Montgomery, of Dartmouth; Robert H. Terrell, of Harvard; 
Anna J. Cooper, of Oberlin; W. T. S. Jackson, of Amherst; E. C. Williams, 
Phi Beta Kappa from Western Reserve; and Garnet C. Willcinson, of Oberlin, 



were other principals of M Street, and Dunbar.* 

The DuBois-Booker T* Washington controversy over "industrial 
•. education” came to a head during Mrs. Cooper’s principalship (circa 

1910). She aligned herself with the DuBois group and succeeded in keeping 
M Street’s curriculum that of the standard college preparatory school of 
.. the. time. . . 

The teachers joined the administration of the school in insisting 
upon the highest stan^surds of achievement, in urging and assisting their 
students to emulate thoi^ own academic success. Tutorials were organized 
to help the most promising students with their college board eacaminations. 
The faculty solicited scholarships from their alma maters, the finest New 
England colleges and Oberlin; in Washington, they organized fund-raising 
canpaigns to supplement the scholarships offered. Through these devices, 
several graduates of M Street, and later of Dunbar, were annually sent 
to such colleges as Amherst, Dartmouth, Harvard, Oberlin, Radcliffe, 
Wellesley, Williams, Vassar and Yale* 

• • ’ . ' 

The results are now apparent. M Street and Dunbar have contri- 
buted to the ranks of Negro scholars in medicine, in law, in engineering, 
generally in the arts and sciences, to a truly extraordinary degree. 

Data on the other high schools attended by Negro academic docto- 
rates is available only for 609 who took their doctoral degrees from 
1957 to 1962. This group completed their high school work at the latest 

* • \ 
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in 1955, and for the most part, before 1952. Out of 360 high schools 
from which these doctorates graduated^ one — Dunbar — produced sixteen or 
2.62 percent. Two schools produced nijie each - Frederick Douglass High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, and McDonogh 25 Hl^h School in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Other high producers were Lincoln (Kansas City, Missouri) and 

Booker T. Washington (Atlanta, Georgia), with eight eachj and Tuskegee 

_ . Anderson High School, Austin 

Institute High ochool (Tuskegee, Alabama), /Texas, with seven each. 

High mobility in urban populations since 1955 makes any effort to 

”rate” these and other predominantly Negro high schools on the basis of 



excellence as measured by later doctoral productivity meaningless. It is 

I 

[ interesting to note, however, that 5*2 percent of these high school pro** 
duced 20.8 percent of the doctorates. It is significant also that each 
I of the schools listed above has long had high academic tradition in its 

respective city and has been the principal college preparatory high school 
for Negroes, enrolling numbers of children of middle class, professional 
and semiprofessional occupations. 



The Pioneers 



Negro Academic Doctorates And Their Proportion 
In The Community of Scholars 

Although the academic doctorate awarded by European universities 
had been the badge of scholarly attainment for centuries, it wais not un- 
til 1866 that Yale became the first American University to offer the 
degree. The year of 18?6 marking the organization of John Hopkins 
University, is generally accepted as the actual initiation in America of 
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university studies on the graduate level* 

Edward S. Bouchet^ who received the doctor of philosophy degree 
at Yale, in Physics, in 1976, has been considered the first American 
Negro to receive a doctorate. However, Father Patrick Francis Healy, 

S. J., born in 1831; near Macon, Georgia, of a white father and a Negro 
mother, received this degree from the University of Louvain, Belgium, 
in 1869. Patrick Healy attended Holy Cross College, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, received a dispensation from the Vatican for his legally 
enforced illegitimacy, since the laws of Georgia did not permit his 
parents to marry, and entered the Jesuit order* He was an instructor in 
Holy Gross, studied for the priesthood in Rome, took his doctorate at 
Louvain and became an instructor at Georgetown Un5.versity in 186?, a 
professor in 1868, ard was inaugurated as president of the nation*s 
oldest Catholic institution of higher learning in 1873* 111— health forced 
his resignation in 1882 5 he is credited with having made the institution 
a true university, and is. remembered as the “second founder’' of 

18 

Georgetown* ’ 

The number of Negro academic doctorates grew slowly* Two of the 
first forty members of the American Negro Academy, founded in I897, had 
earned the degree. Both were g^*aduates of Fisk University; W. E« B. 
DuBols, 1888 (Harvard Ph«0., I896) and Lewis B. Moore, PhJD., Pennsylvania, 
1896. Harry Washington Greene *s careful listing of Negro doctorates 
goes up to the year 19U3* Data from a study of the American doctorate, 

I 

made available to th« writer by the National Acaderty of Sciences, 
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PRODUCTION OP NEGRO ACA1B4IC DOCTORATES CQ81PARED TO ALL AMERICAN 
• ACAPmC DOCTORATES 



All 

Five-Year American 

Periods Doctorates 



Negrp JToductivity 

Doctorates Doctorates Total Ratio 

From Negro DEitegrated. Ne^o White to each 
_Cpllege5 Colleges Doctorates Negro Docbcrate 



(1866-1879) 


(Not Known 




I 88 C-I 88 U 


218 


• — 


1885-1889 


3U8 


*~T 


1890«189U 


877 




1891i-l899 


1 , 2 U? 


“T 


1900-190U 


1,277 


1 


19Q5*-1909 


1,7U8 


1 


1910^1911: 


2 , 26 U 


3 


1915*1919 


2,760 


h 


1920-192U 


U ,186 


h 


1925*1929 


7,703 


5 


1930«.193U 


U.,?28 


28 


1935^1939 


13,658 


56 


(19Ue-19U3) 


12,761 


96 


19UCKL9W4 


1U.700 


109 


19Uk^9h9 


.15,855 


l6h 


1950«195U 


38,6Ui 


331 * 


1955<-1959 


W»,170 


hh5 


19601962 


32,675 


312 



2 


22 


(Not Known 


i 


2 


TtH to 1 


1 


1 


877 to 1 


1 


3 


las to 1 




1 


1,277 to 1 


"T^ 


3 


582 to 1 




3 


7% 60 1 




8 


3 U 5 to 1 


13 


17 


2hS to 1 


27' 


32 


2 U 0 to 1 


h 2 


70 


170 to 1 


53 


109 


125 to 1 


39 


135 


9k to 1 


53 (est.)« 


162 (est. 


^ 90 to 1 


88 (est*) 


252 (est.) 


62 to 1 


179 (esb.) 


5l3 (est.) 


75 to 1 


239 (est.) 


68U (ast.) 


6h to 1 


168 (est«) 


h80 (est.) 


68 to 1 



^<The estimates are based on the assumption that 35 percent of the doctorates 
earned by Negroes since l^UO have been aw^ded to persons who earned iindergraduate 
degrees at integrated institutions While the Negro population in those states 
affording integrated Jii^er education has greatly increased since I 9 UO 5 the Negro 
enrollment in the major doctorate-producing undergraduate colleges has Trained 
ei^remely ^siall* While no statistics ar© available ^ largely because of Fair. 
Educational Practices laws^ testimony of teachers and administrators in the New 
York City colleges^ that are among the Natipn ^.8 largest undergraduate sources of 
doctoral degrees ^ Is that Negroes probably constitute less than one percsat of the 
enrollxi^nt of these institutions « A recent (1962 ) study of Negro enrollment in 
Pemisylvaaia colleges ^ made by W illi am H» Gray, similarly indicates a very smalJ. 
enrollment of Negroes in those colleges« 

Source: Idjidsey R« Harmon and Hubert Soldzy ComidlerSf Doctorate Production 
jji_Uhited States UrA versities-r 1920-1962 o Publication No, 11^27”“" 
National Academy of Sciences - Mationad. Research Council, 1963, and Harr;/ 
Washington Greene, Negro Hol ders of Docta rates, op. cit ,^: and unpublished 
materials provided this wia“Cef" Dy tfie Office “of Scientific Personnel. 
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TABIi: III 



THE MBER OF JIEGRO COHEGE GRADUATES IN TliE MAJOR FIELDS WHERE THET 
EARNED DOCTORATES. 1920«1 ,q62. finMPAREn Tf> THR »PfYPAT. otmprr hr 

— ' »■ ■«' M «r V ill W* >««««»• 

DOCTCaATES IN THESE FIELDS 



MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY 


MUtmk 

T0TAL 

1920-1962 


NECHIO 

1920-1962 


PERCEST, . 
NEGROES 


Matltematics 


U,9hz 


23 


0.U6 


Psysics and Astroncroy 


9,618 


17 


0,17 


Chemistry 


23,697 


98 


0«U1 


Earth Sciences 


3,7it3 


2 


0*02 


^gineering 


10,209 


3 


0.03 


TOTAL. PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


52.209 


ll«3 


0.27 


/y 

Agricultural Sciences 


5,122 


53 


1.03 


Medical Sciences 


1,775 


13 


0.73 


Biological Sciences 


31,829 


18U 


Oo57 


TOTAL. NATURAL SCIENCES 


8ii.038 


250 


0.29 


Psychology 

Social Sciences (Total. Inclu* 
ding Psychology) 


11,080 


65 


0«5<3 


35,052 


290 


0.82 


Humanities 


(Not Available ) 


12U 


0o8l 


Business Administration 


1,722 


lU 


Home Economics 


(Not Available ) 


7 




Journalism 


(Not Available ) 


3 




Law 


(Not Available) 


5 




Library and Archival 


2,892 


3 


1.1U 


Religion and Theology 
Education 


26,363 


33 

^579 


2.19 



Soiirce: Saia® as table 
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I National Research Council^ reveals that approximately 1,500 graduates 

of predominantiy Negro colleges received doctorates between I 92 O and 1962 • 

’ The elimination by law of racial designations in reporting race of 

: graduates, as enacted since World War II in the major doctorate- 

I 

producing states, makes it impossible to enumerate the total number of 

< 

! Negro academic doctorates since the time of Greene's report* Those who 

graduated from Negro colleges can be counted, but those who took their 
first degrees at integrated institutions cannot* 

The percentage of Negro doctorates educated in Negro colleges 
exceeds 1*0 percent of the total number in only three major academic fields. 
These are: Education (2*19 percent). Religion and Theology (l*lli percent), 
and Agricultural Sciences (1*03 percent). The addition of those Negroes 
who earned undergraduate degrees in integrated colleges, and later 
academic doctorates, would perhaps double the numbers and percentages in 
all of the major fields listed with the exception of education; there 
would be, foi' example, twice as many persons in the physical and natural 
sciences, and larger numbers and proportions in social sciences and in 
education* Of the ten physicists listed in Greene's early study, seven 
03^® from predominantly white Northern colleges; and in mathematics, five 
* of seven* On the other hand, institutions with well-equipped physics 

j laboratories and excellent faculties in the field, such as Fisk and Howard 

i 

; Universitios, have good records in the production of physicists, Howard 

i University, Johnson C. Smith University, Fisk University, Morehouse College 

I 

! and Lincoln University have creditable records j.n chemistry and the 

« 

biological sciences* Possible improvement in equipment and faculty and a 

i 

I 

i 
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change in the choice of careers may be indicated by the fact that twenty- 
five of the ninety-eight chemists reported to be graduates of Negro 
colleges, and fifty-three of the 18U persons in the biological sciences, 
received their doctorates in the brief period from 1960-62. 

American Negro scholars in the physical sciences, in life sciences, 
in the soc7lal sciences and in the humanities may be found today making 

respectable scholarly contributions to the broad spectrum of human 

'• knowledge.. They will be found in our universities and medical centers, 
in' laboratories, of government and private industry, in the field, and 
both here and abroad. Their number is smalij but in some instances their 
•scholarship ranks with the best scholarly contributions in the world. It 
■±s all too true, as a great scientist, Charles Richard Drew, has pointed 
but, ' that many of these scientists are handicapped with the pittances paid 

■ themy heavy . teaching loads they carry, and inadequate laboratory- or 
library facilities. Yet among them. Drew Observed, • are "true scholars.. • 

■ the .vast majority spend lives of dilligent searching guided by rigid 

intellectual discipline, and lead on much in the nature of the artist and 

19 

dreamer toward new creative goals.” 
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A Swimary of the Negro as Scholar: One«TeKth of the ^lation^ Pterhaps 

flriA Pftt^CArrk nf 4*,Vii^ tt'Vica 

The scarcity of Negro scholars in the American intellectual ccaamunity 
throvjs into sharp relief not the deficiencies of the Negro Intellect^ but the 
imperfections of a system that now produces perhaps one percent of its 
greatest human asset from one-tenth of its populations 

The scholar, in general^ is likely to be that person whose early surround** 
ings gave him -painlessly-the advantage of facility in the use of the written 
spoken word and in other primary concepts basic to the les^ning process# 

Several generations of literacy are the usual endowment of the scholar^ idiether 
in Europe or in America# 

5y contrast, the Negro scholar had to emerge from a setting where, as 
short a time ago as two generations before, illiteracy was the rule enforced 
by savage laws proscribing the instruction of this part of the population* At 
Emancipation and up to the last two decades, the public school instruments 
designed to repair a state of almost universal Illiteracy were of a disgrace- 
fully inadequate and ineffective kind# For a scholar to emerge from such a social 
and educational system would be un.likelyj Negro scholars did not. They have 
emerged where, almost fortuitously, an unusual social setting and unusual formal 
educational institutions-such as those provided by the “Yankee schoolmarm” - 
provided an educational foundation in earlier times to some few scholars them- 
selves, or to the grandparents and parents of the prospective scholazv 

The budding scholar also needs economic secxjrity, first to support him 
in his preparatory studies j and sexond, to sustain him during tedious and 
extended nonprofitable pursuit of the researches that attract him^ Such 
support came infrequently to the prospective Negro scholari poverty was the 
order of his family and ccifaftunity life and of his racial group. Few could 
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aourmomib this deficiencyi those who did were iikejy to be men of the most 
indanitable purpose with a great capacity for hard work and tB^endona self** 
sacrifice* 

The gestating scholar reqptpes the advantages of an excellent education 
ail along the line^ elementary school^ secondary schooX^ college and univer- 
sity* This advantage few Negroes have hadj hence, few scholars* 

Obviously, only the massive administration of fundamental remedial 
measures in each of these areas can be expected to affect the present rate of 
productivity of scholars from the Negro ccwmunity* The^e are now (196^) some 
faint few signs that ameliorating circumstances are in sight. Scholarship, 
hox^ever, is a plant of long cultiire, measured by generations $ profound changes 
in the present contribution made by iimerican Negroes to the American and world 
communities of scholars are not soon to be es^ected*^ 



Charles R* Drew, ”Negro Scholars in Scientific Research*'* ilouenal^of 
Neg?o History * r{X:V, No* 2 (April, 19^0), p, lUO 
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Chapter III 



FAMILY ORIGINS 



I - Intr eduction 

In our list of birthplaces of the 51? doctorates from whom autobiographies 
were accumulated, See Appendix: Maps to , Table 1), a number of clusters 
by counties will be observed. To a considerable extent, this geographical 
phenomenon is due to the fact that we are dealing with families. 

There is, for example, the prodigious Daniel family of Dinwiddie County, 
Virginia, representing a family in which four brothers and one sister earned 
academic doctorates. There are the Curtis and Childs families - theiaselves 
related - whose roots are in Perry County, Alabama, There are numerous brother 
siblings, such as the Harrison brothers, whose roots are in Pike County, 
Mississippi, and the adjoining ‘’Florida Parishes” across the border in Louisiana ^ 
There are the Clement~3teele relatives of Iredell and Rowan counties, North 
Carolina; the Colson’s, of DinvM.ddie and Henrico counties, Virginia; there is' 

. Othelia Cromwell, one of the first female Negro doctorates, and her neice, ■ 

Adelaide v^romwell Hill, now in the Boston University faculty, and the grand- ■ 
daughter of the distinguished school principal and historian, John W., Cromwell, 
wno helped found the American Negro Acadeng^ in 1897* 

There are sister combinations, such as Emma *Aiite Bragg, and Edmoaia irTnite Dav 
ison^, natives of Nashville (Davidson county), Tennessee; and Charity. Mance and 
AiOulse Rose riance Adams, of Greenwood County, South Carolina, and Youra and Xia 
:^ialls of Red River County, Texas. There are no less than 3? instances of pa- red 
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siblings — brothor and brother, brother srd sister, sister and sister — in cui* 
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limited collection; the number of other relationships within extended family 
groupings, suggests that the production of academic doctorates in the Negro 
population has a close relationship vdth family lines - either of '•blood-, or of 
culture. Let us, therefore, examine the history of the family in the Negro 
population, and of some of the families concerned in our study. 

II - The History of the Negro Family 

To ai. ntents and purposes, the family as an effective social unit among 
the imported African slaves was one of the first casualties of the institution 
of chattel slavery. The practice of the slave trade was to recruit labor where it 
was available, without any consideration of the individual or of his past 
associations or ties beyond his potential cap.acity to provide labor for his nev; 
masters. The institution fostered and encouraged only those activities that made 
the individual a more useful, and profitable, investment; slav? breeding was one 
such activity, but family building was not. 

The pioneer studies of the sociologist, S, Franklin Praaier - who, before 
his death in 1961, submitted his autobiography for the purposes of this study « 
have not been sus'passed for their penetration and insightful analysis, Praaier 
described first the plight of the Negro siJave, and mother, "'In the House of the 
Master”; what it meant to follow the duties and obligations of ••Motherhood in 
Bondage,’* and to see repeated on a mass scale the tragedy of "Hagar and Her 
Children.” Thus the Negro family became a description of the life of a people 
’•In the House of the Mother”; with "Broken Bonds” and "UnfeUered ^fotherhood” 
loading to a pevverted system of matriarchy, with ’’Granny” becoming ’the Gardian 
of the Generp.tions*”^ The slow development of a class of Free Negro is, and an . 
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eventual ‘'Emancipation” of sorts, led some to live "in the House of the Father”; 
the "Sons of the Free”, or almost free, began the first faltering and painfully 
scarce families possessing conventional stability like -that characteristic of the 
vast majority of American homes and families; there were even developed 
infrequent islands of conformist "Black Puritans", practicing and professing a 
rigid conformity with the the Victorian moral code as exemplary as . any of their 
fellows, of whatever racial persuasion# 

But for the greatest number, mobility induced by war and industrialization 
propelled the great masses of the people into what became ‘the City of Destruction", 
peopled with "Roving Men and Homeless .Tlomen;” xTith "Fathers on Leave”, "Outlawed 
Motherhood", and "Rebellious Youth#" In a book published in 1939 t Frazier reported 
tables for the ratio of illegitimate births ranging since 1900 to 1929# in a city 
such as Baltimore, Maryland, from a high of ^#5'^ among whites in 1911# to a low 
of 1#4^ in 1929; in the same years, the illegitimacy rat© for Negroes in the same 
city ranged from a high of 29* in 1901, to a low of 20#3^ in 1927, with 1929 
showing a rate of 21,5^ in the Negro population# A study thought to be 
"sensational", and published in 1965# displayed a table shoid.ng non-white 
illegitimacy rates in 1962 to range from a low of 12#8^ in Seattle, -Washington, to 
a high of 35*6J5 in Memphis#*^ To those acquainted with Frazier's earlier lork, 
there was nothing "shocking" in this Report ; it was c confirmation of the 

• • .1 ^ 

statement made by Ernest W# Burgess* "Editor's Repface "# that "Never before in ' 

the recorded history of mankind has the family life of a people# in so short a 

period , experienced so great and so sudden dislocations, necessitating adjustment 

4 

to new and unforseen situations# More shocking, parhaps, was the fact that iv had 
taken 26 years after Frazier’s book to bring to maturity the idea that the case of 
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♦LThe Nagro. Familv» was worthy a government publication sub-titled ’'The Casa for | 

' ' ' • ’ I 

i^ational Action,” > | 

The history of the i^e^o family has been a continuing one of "dislocations” [ 

... I 

and "adjustments”, made "necessary”, initially, by disorganizing effects of the ^ 

institution of chattel slavery; and, subse.)uently, by what must be soberly f 

• I. 

• 

accounted as one of the most disruptive and deteriorative social systems that, as | 

f 

Burgess suggested, must have been rare in "the history of recorded mankind,” [ 



III - Families that Remember 



In his book Frazier insisted that the break i>Jith the <ifrican past had all | 

but completely obliterated, among Negro families in the United States, memories of | 

I 

the African background, j 

l 

Those scraps of memories, which form only an insignificant part j 

of the growing body of traditions in Negro families, are vjhat ( 

remains of the African heritage. Probably never before in 1 

history has a people been so nearly completely stripped of its [ 

social heritage as the Negroes who were brought to America, f 

Other conquered races have continued to worship their household 

gods within the intimate circle of their kinsmen. But American 

slavery destroyed household gods and dissolved the bonds of 

sympathy and affection bet.ieen men of the same blood and 

household,,,,^ 

In our study, wo have encountered a number of family legends that refer to 
the African background, testifying that "forgotten memories” are, perhaps, better 
preserved than Frazier could admit. Two among these have a kind of authenticity f 

that go beyond oral tradition and "legend"; and one can be documented, perhaps | 

as the first such Negro American family in contemporary records, iVe turn now to j 

a description of these two families; in their record may be found some hint as to I 

how persons of "unusual academic talent” may be developed from apparently 
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"underprivileged” populations, 



A. A Legendary African Princess 



Three of those submitting autobiographies are lineal descendants of a young 



African girl who is said to have been abducted from a French ship, by an American 

6 



privateer about 17^18* The girl, according to the legend, was being sent from 

the Island of Madagascar to France, where she was to receive a convent educj^tion. 

% 

She was brought to Philadelphia, and- sold into slavery in Virginia, where she was 
presented as a wedding present to a bride at a ceremony performed in Norfolk in 
17^9* She became the .property of Thomas Burke, who moved from Virginia to 
Hixlsboro, North C.rolina, whore he became the first Governor of North Carolina 
after the assumption of independence • 

Through the i^ll? 'f Governor Burke, who died in 1784, and of his widow* s 
second husband, who died in 1792, it is possible to trace this woman to the 

appearance of her grand-daughter, Patsy Freeman, who appears in the Census of 1850 

\ 

as "Patsy Freeman", a free vjoman. Another family legend states that Patsy had 
ten children, including seven girls and three boys* The girls were skilled 
seamstresses, and earned money by sevjing and tailoring uniforms for a military 
school for boys located at Hillsboro* They finally earned enough money to purchase 
their mother’s freedom, and that of their baby sister, named Nancy* In 1835 the 
entire slave family was taken to Marion, in Perry County, Alabama; leaving behind 
their mother, and Nancy* In 1852, Patsy took her daughter Nancy to Oberlin, Ohio; 
Patsy died at Oberlin in 1859 » the date and occasion being notable because, a large 
woman, she was buried in a coffin that had been prepared for John Copeland, one of 
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In their new setting in Jilabamac Patsey Freeman’s children remained in 
that top-most level of slave society - the '’house servants*" The town of Marion 
was the intellectual Capitol of Alabama. There were seven different educational 
institutions located there; it is even recorded by Mrs. /slilliam K. Payne, the 
widow of the lata President of the> Savannah State College, and whose father had 



been educated in a Baptist acadery and in the "Colored People’s University" for | 

t 

Alabama established in the city during ileconstruction (now, the alabama State | 

College at Montgomery), that her grandmother, - a Simington • attended classes at | 

t 

the Judson Seminary 4n.th the young white girls for whom she was a companion; and \ 

X 

? 

was used, by the teachers, to shame the little white girls because of her aptness I 
in class. I 

I 

The Freeman girls married well, principally to other house servants. One | 
was married to James Childs, a crippled man whose ^white father had assured his 
livelihood by apprenticing him to the trade of leather-working and shoe-maker. 

He must also have seen to it, th t the boy was taught to read and to write. If 
Marion is a true sample, more Negro slaves • particularly, the house servant class, 
and the skilled craftsmen, were more literate than has b'sn thought. Living in the 
households of cultivated white people was in itself a form of the process of 
acculturation. The Negroes of rJarion, led by Alexander H. Curtis, in IB 66 formed a. 

school corporation^ with a board elected by the vote of all the Negroes in the toirrio i 

: 

In 186?, the Board deeded its property to the American i-lissionary Association, th-' 
arm of the Congregational Church in founding and developing a chain of missionary 
schools, staffed larger by young women belonging to the Church from. New England 
and the Middle West, The Deed, perserved in the Archives of the American Missionary 
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Associavfed ;iow deposited in the Library of ^isk vjniArct?5Jlty, shoijs that six a* 
nine Board laembers si-ned their names, while thrige- signed by making a cross. It is 
doubtful that this amount of literacy had been newly gained in tue short period 
following the end of the Civil jJar.^ 



Alexander H. Curtis , a barber , had been a slave of > a local spinster who 
permitted him to operate a shop of his own, and shared the profits with him. It is 
recorded that he left iiardon to go to Nsw York in 1859 f reappearing in two years, as 
the Civil ;iar began, as a free man. It is probable that he used this pariod to gain 

his "free papers * in i'iew fork, as Alabama law had made it increasingly difficult to 

\ 

execute raanumission papers. 

After the war 3. Curtis appeared as the civic and political leader of the 
nevily enfranchised iJegroes, He was elected from Perry County to the Constitutional 
Convention of 186?; a fellow member was John Silsby, a missionary from Iowa who had 
before served under the Apierican Board in Siam, Silsby was a member of the 
Education ‘'Oiomlttee of the Convention; he was doubtless reposnsible for the fact 
that the Ioxv»a constitutional section dealing tdfch Sducaticn* adopted in 1857 » 
was copied, work-for-word, and incorporated in the revised Alabama Constitution^ 
Silsby was later listed as a member of the faculty of a -’State i^ormal School and 
University for the Colored Race,” established at Marion; A, H, Curtis was made a 

V 

member of the Board of Trustees, 

Martha Freemari, the youngest Freeman child to bo brought io Alabama, married 
James Childs, the crippled leather-worker. Their eight children included Stephen, 
who married Julia *Jodwi.n; their daughter, Julia Gertrude.narried William Parrish 
Curtis^born in I865, the son of Alexander H, Curtis and of Princess iebb Freem n., 

A daughter of Patsey, Princess Jebb x^as named for the legendary "African” Princess, 
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* and given the last name of the family « >iebb - in which she had become a slave 
when, after removal to Alabaiaa, financial reverses to the original slave-owning 
families required a dispersal of the Freeman slaves; it appears that they were kept 
within the community. 

Some of the proliferations and inter-connecti^r.j of these families are shown 
in the accompanying charts (See Appendix, B^amily Charts), ihnplicit in our discussion 
have been several factors that may have been involved in the unusual development of 
educated and able persons from these family strains. 

First, is the morale factor that came from the knowledge that they were 
closely related by blood ties to intelligent and cultivated white persons. These 
ties were openly acknowledged by the white community, and there vjas a concensus of 
opinion that the nixed population was superior by inheritance to the suppressed 
parental group* This group morale factor has developed everywhere in the world Where 
the conjuncture of two basically diverse racial groups has produced an intermediate 
group; among the “coloreds” of South Africa, the Sino-Suropeans of China, the Anglo- 
Indians of India, and the “Colored** (mulatto) elements in the //est Indies and South 
America, These marginal peoples were thought to be **better'’, they were treated 
as though better, and they came to regard themselves as a superior sub-caste* 

In this particular set of circumstances, the morale factor resulting from 
the ‘*Pri)ticess’* legend may have been particularly effective. The white people, as 
W0 have noted, believed it; in a South that was based on notions of an inherited 
aristocracy ’and “gentility”, such legends may have teen a strong motivating factor 
on the aspirations of all concerned. 

There is another factor of a curiously associated set of circumstances that 
deserves consideration. The children of Princess /Jebb Freeman, of Martha Freeman, 



and of Wancey Freeman, all did well academically; and so did a number of their 
descendants, although they were separated at an early age; and Nancey was taken 
to a distant part of the country, in the climate and atmosphere of an 
'•extreme'*, abolitionist, anti-slavery community - Oberlin, Ohio - while the 
other children grew up, and were married, in a Slave state. 

The common denominator in the lives of their children, and grand-children, 
may have been the fact that those children - whether in Alabama, or in Ohio - 
were exposed to educational regimes vjith identical objectives, ideologies, and type 
of teachers . For while Oberlin was rlin, the Lincoln Normal School became a 
carbon copy of the educational insti’. Ions, at l?ast on the slementsry and seconda 
school, that Oberlin represented; for the administration and the teach ars were 
imported from places as exactly like Oberlin as the Board of the American Missionar* 
Association could contrive to obtain. And, after the School had given its most 
promising students all that it could, it early began to send them to Oberlin-like 
colleges; to sister insititutions in the American iiissionary Association system, 
such as Atj.anta University, Fisk University, Talladega Coliegej and not-too dis- 
similar Presbysterian institution of collegiate level-Knoxville College a 

There was even a greater resemblence to a "moulding" institution than 
would ordinarily meet the eye. The Lincoln Normal School provided a complete 
social and moral, as well as ’educational, community for the formation of the 
children, and youth, who attended it. The Principal - or a member of the Faculty - 
was also the Pastor of the Congregational Church that became one . of the important 
features accompanying the activities of this, and other, "A, M, A,** schools. 

The i^Anutes of the First Congregational Church of i\iarion, Alabama, from 
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1868 to 1898 have been preserved* Reading them is to find oneself in the 

climate of an eighteenth Centnry New England community* The members of the 

church included the faculty, the students, and a number of the parents of 

the attending children, although Alexander H. Curtis, a founder, remained 

\ * 

faithful to his Baptist membership* 

Students had a full round of required participation on religious 
services; everyone attended morning chapel daily, and each class was prefaced 
by Sunday School, Church Services, an afternoon Vespers, and a night church 
Meeting on Thursday* s, and Choir Practice on Friday*s# Additionally, each 
family was encouraged to have morning prayers at home before coming to school, 
and evening prayers at the supper hour, with additional prayers at bed-tiem. 
Discipline in the Church was strict; there are references to the 




expulsion of Sister Blank who has been living in adultery, and has resisted 

remonstrance, to mend her ways; or rebukes to Brother Jones, who has been heard 

addressing his own brother profanely, and is required to pay a fine ^d to make 

a declaration of public confession, else to suffer the penalty of dismissal* 

Or Brother Simpson is called to account for having been seen Imbibing strong 

drink; or Sister Jones was seen hanging out her washing on a Sunday, when she 

12 

did not attend Church* 

Academic as well as moral and social discipline in the school was exact* 
Northern text-books were used, principaUy supplied by mission agencies; the 
School teachers, all of them Imports from the North, until a small corps of 
Negro teachers developed principally by the school, and usually assigned to the 
lower grades, began to make their appearance. The Northern textbooks, including 
»tJnion** songs and anti-slavery poems, and readings and declamations extolling 
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tha heroes of the artti-slavery movement, did not endear the institution to the 
looal whites, who accused the mission schools of teaching politics to the 
children, and "poisoning" their minds against their former masters Declamation 
exhibitions and contests were a regular part of the weekly program) poems 
by Whittier and orations repeated from Charles Stunner and Frederick Douglass, 
and songs such as "The Battle Hymn of the Republic", "We *11 Rally * Round the 
Flag Boys," , and "Marching Through Georgia", taught a kind of history that must ' 
have been unpalatable to the local attitudes. But it must be remembered, that 
Alexander H. Curtis, the leader of the local Negroes, was one of the most power- 
ful polioical leaders in the State, until Reconstruction, nationally, came to 



an end in I8765 and, for several years more, two or three thousand Negro voters 
in Perry County carried weight enough to insure the appointment of a Negro 

postmaster for the city of Marion, usually a member of the Curtis or Childs ■ 
family. 

Children were required to attend school regularly) tardiness vas a school 
offense high on the list of the unforgivable. In at least one Amer5.can 
Missionary School, there existed a New England lady teacher who, wi^h a passing 
mark set at 60, delighted in handing out occasional grades of 5? and P. 'lrds ,.. 
Students were classified on entrance on the level shown by an or;! ranee 
examination) seventeen and eighteen year old boys, with older men, i?ould be 
assigned to the first grade in day, or night school, without CG.'..punctlon. Patsey 
Childs, bom in 1856, had been taught to read and write by the white women :hi 
the white family that owned her. She entered Lincoln School as an advanced 
student) she commented that the teachers were all. Northern people, who were ver.y 
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thorough; after she completed the work at I>incolh School, she was sent to 
Talladega College in I 87 U, where she completed the Narr-ial work (teacher 
training course; usually consisting of a high school course with the last year 
giving specialized attention to a review of the "common" subjects, methods of 
teaching, and some practice in teaching) • A manuscript autobiography she has 
left for her descendants reveals a sensitive, we31**educated woman with an 
excellent command of the language. 

I'Jhen Thoa\as Jesse Jones visited the school in 191U, in the course of 
his Survey of Negro Education, he described the "classroom work and management", 
as "effective;" the enrollment as comprising 270, 2U8 of whom were in 
elementary grades, and 22 on the secondary level; and with 15 white, and one 

l5 

"colored", teachers. When William Childs Curtis, Ph»D., was asked in 1962 
to give a reason for his academic advancement in life, he replied that the 
principal reason was the existence of the fine A« M# A. school in Marion, • the . 
Lincoln School - attended both by his father, and mother; and by the 

fathers and mothers of the other notable persons v^hose roots were in Marion. 

A similar answer was given by five other doctorates in our sample, whose parents, 
and, in some cases, themselves, had attended the school. 

The conclusion of this writer is that the nature of the family is of prime 
importance in the production of persons of unusual academic talent, whether 
from privileged, or underprivileged, circumstances. Few will disagree with the 
impression, that the nature of the secondary school, and of its faculty, stands 
next in the hierarcly of explanatory factors. Judging from this contemporary 
survey of its output, we would soberly judge the Lincoln “ormal and Industrial 
School to have been the best predominantly Negro secondary school this country 
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has known. 



B . A Documentable African Princess 
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One of the subjects of this study is Dr. Mabel Murphy Smv^he, Professor 
in the Hanter College of New York, and wife of the current (1966) Ambassador 
of the United States to Syria, the Honorable Hugh Smythe. It was by accident 
that this investigator discovered that the family of Dr# Mabel Smythe was the 
only instance among American Negroes knoim to this writer, and to other 
knowledgeable persons to whom he has spoken, affording an example of a case where 
direct descent from an African source can be documented^ and on both the paternal 
and maternal, sides. This instance is so unusual that reference to it here has 
been irresistible. 

Mrs • Josephine JDibble Murphy, now a colleague ±i.x the staff of Atlanta 
University, has known of uy interest in historical matters; aid so, one day, 
inquired of me if I would like to see her grand-father *s "free papers" issued to 
one Andrew Dibble, by the Governor of South Carolina; a formidable document 
dated August i860, and issued from the City of Charleston under the Great 
Seal of the Commonwealth, duly signed by the Governor and the Deputy Secretary 
of State, testifying that one Andrew Dibble was indeed a Free Man of Color. 

But attached to this document, was another that had evidently . . 

been a supporting proof. It was dated as recorded December 1st, 1807; and it 
testified. 

The bearer of this, a native of Africa, was born free on the Island 
of Bounanoes, and baptized by the name of Catherine Cleveland, by 
the Reverend Mr. H (?) ockley. Rector of St. Johns Parish, Berkley 
County, was brought into this State in the year One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Sixty four, by F.lizabeth Cleveland (now Hardcasfcle) in 
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the Ship^ Queen of Barrow « .Captti Alexander Taylor, Commander, 

Col# James Tweed and Capt« Alex Tweed, passengers* ' The ship 
consigned to Henry Laurens, Esq* in Charleston* 

The said Catherine has issue named as follows. Jack, Joe, Issac, 

Kitty, Paul, Jenny, Phillis, and Beck, and Beck’s three 
children, Mindah, John, and Frank, Certified this Thirtieth 
day o^ November in the Year of our Lord One thousand Eight hundred 
and Seven* 

(Signed) 

Eliz* Hardcastle 

Still another document was appended to Andrew Dibble’s ''Certificate of 



Freedom." It was an affidavit dated August 2U, i860: 

Personally appeared before me, I* Francis Beckman, a Magistrate 
of the s^d State Charles Kanapame, who being duly sworn, says * 
That Andrew Dibble a free man of color, aged Thirty-six years, 
a Taylor, now residing in the town of Camden in this State, is 
the son of Mindah, the Daughter of Beck, who was the daughter of 
Catherine Cleveland in the above extract mentioned • That Beck was 
personally known to deponent as a free Woman of Color, and the 
Deponent was for years past (and up to the time of her death), the 
guardian of Mindah « i&iown as Marrha Smith - Deponent Knows the 
Boy, Andrew Dibble, as being free in every acceptation of Law* 

(Signed) 



Chas, Kanapame 

Remembering that the Banana Islands are located off the Coast of Sierra 
Leone, in West Africa, this investigator had recorse to the monumental History 
o£ Si®?r& I^one by Christopher fyfe, a professor of African History in the 
University of Edinburgh. In this book there is a reference to a William 
Cleveland, a mate of an English ship that had been wrecked on the shores of 



one of the Banana Islands, about 1715 > and had thereafter accepted employment 
with the local King, Skinner Corker* (The name was later corrupted to "Caulker" )*^^ 

VJilliam Cleveland was a member of a respectable Devonshire family ^ his father 
was a naval commander, and a brother, John, became Secretary to the Admiralty* 
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It was customary for the English traders on the Coast to marry African women, 

I 
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father of Skinner Corker by an African woman, known as Seniora Doll, the Duchess 
of Sherboro, sent his children to England for an educationj according to local 
matrilineal custom, they inherited their mother *s title, but kept the paternal 
name* 

King Skinner Corker is said to have given his only daughter, Kate, to 

VJilli.am Cleveland in marriagej although pyfe believes that the Katie 

(Catherine) Cleveland of our story was probably the child of a second African 

wife of William Cleveland, N*damba of the Kissy tribe* William Cleveland died 

in 17585 whether the "Catherine Cleveland” who came into the Port of Charleston 

on board the Queen of Barrow in 176U was William Cleveland *s daughter, or 

grand-daughter, we do not know; nor do we know the circumstances that led 

Elizabeth Cleveland, later Elizabeth Hardcastle, presumably white, and presumably, 

also, a relative of William Cleveland, to bring the girl to America, we do not 

, 17 

know* The ship. Queen of Barrow, was consigned to Henry Laurens, one of the 

largest slave traders in the Eighteenth Century South; correspondence by 

Laurens regarding the ship and its 176U passage to Charleston indicates that it 

18 

was a slaver, with a cargo of 2k0 slaves* Elizabeth Cleveland, perhaps a sister 
or neice of William Cleveland- learning of the existence of her half -English, 
half-African relative in the Banana Islands, must have asked Henry Laurens to 
arrange for her transportation on one of his slavers from West Africa, to the 
colony of South Carolina where, she thought, the child might be given a Christian 
education and rearing more adequately than at her home* 
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Equally well documented is another Dibble connection td.th* Africa,... .One, 
Scipio, was seized at Abeokuta* in Yorubaland, npw Western Nigeria, in 1805* 

He Was brought to South Carolina ancf-aold to a planter, named Vaughan;, at Caifidsncr, 

A man of great skill in many crafts, a great-grand-daughter wrote of him 

that “•••he was permitted by his master to go from one town to the other 

repairing roofs, helping to build houses and molding brick. He was in great 

demand. He also became famous in those days as a great craftsman in the art 

of smelting iron and fashioning wrought iron gates, gratings for windows and 

19 

fences.” He took to wife a Cherokee Indian woman. 

A number of children were bom to this union. A grand-daughter, Sally 
lee, married Eugene Heriot Dibble, son of Andrew Henry Dibble^ 

Two of their grand-children, Sarah Murphy Lemon, and Mable 
Murphy Smythe, have earned doctorates. Scipio Vaughn had vowed to return to 
Africa; he was never able to do so. Two of his sons, Burrell and James 
Churchill Vaughan, were sworn on their father*s deathbed to return to Africa 
when they were able to do so. 

Burrell became a carpenter. He was permitted by his master to keep a 
part of his earnings. In this manner he earned enough money to buy his freedom® 
He left soon afterward for Liberia; but, arrived there, decided to go to his 
father *3 native land, Abeokuta, in Yorubaland. At first he devoted himself to 
farming and carpentry; but then went into trade, establishing a chain of stores 
in which he exchanged various European metal products for palm oil, ivory, and 
rare woods. He accumulated considerable wealth. 

Later his brother, James Churchill Vaughan, followed him to Africa. 
Burrell Vaughan married a princess of the Yoruba tribe. They had three 
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children; Jaimes, who was sent to Switzerland for medical training; Burrell 
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in France. Ada married a barrister in Lagos, Erick Moore* ”He founded the 
first Episcopal Church in Lagos, donated the organ, and paid the minister's 
salary for several years. Mr* and Mrs. Moore were the parents of three daughters 
aiid a son, all of whom were educated in England. A son and daughter are 
barristers in Migeria. A daughter, Kofo, received her degree at Oxford, England* 

Her husband. Sir Adetokumbo Ademola, is the Chief Justice of the Federation of 

' • . 20 
Nigeria. They were knighted Lord and Lady by Queen Elizabeth a few years ago." 

The families have visited back and forth from Africa to America for more 

than a century; James Churchill Vaughan came back to Camden, South Carolina, 

were recorded the family history on March I’l, 18^2; Burrell made a visit after 

the Civil War. Ada Arabella Stradford visited Camden in 192^; and Lady Ademola, 

with her husband. Chief Justice Ademola, have been in the United States 

several times in the last decade, on each oc'casion visiting their American cousins, 

now scattered from South to North, and from East to West coasts. 

. Of the 12 children of Andrew Dibble, - the great-grandson of Catherine 

Cleveland, who came free into the Port of Charleston in 176ii, in the ship. 

Queen of Barrow * three died in infancy . (including a "Kate"); one daughter 

married Henry Maxwell, a State Senator in South Carolina during Reconstruction 

another daughter married a leading minister of his time, Ben;jamin Taylor* One 

son, Eugene Heriot Dibble, became a merchant, and was appointed postmaster 

of Camden. The otheis pursued various crafts and skills in Camden and elsewhere. 

In the next generation, Andrew Henry Dibble, Jr,, had six children* One 

Catherine Dibble Martin, married James Martin, a professor of Latin and Greek at 
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Biddle University (now Johnson C, Smith University), Dibble Martin died in 
his senior year in medical school, Frank and Dwight Martin finished dental 
school and practice dentistry. 

Louise Dibble married Heniy Maxtfell^ state senator during Reconstructionj, 
and proprietor of a fashionable grocery business in Orangeburg, South 
Carolina. Her son, Wendell Maxwell, became a physician. Ella Maxwell married 
Rev* James \h Page, a Methodist minister. , John Maxwell continued the fa&ly 
grocery business* Naomi Maxwell married George Edwards, a barber. StepJieh 
Lloyd Maxwell was in business. Andrew Dibble Maxwell became a dentist. ' ' ’ ./ 
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Eugene Heriot Dibble, a merchant, married Sally Lee, Scipio Vaughan's, 
grand-daughter. He had six children. One, Josephine Dibble, who married Harry 
Murply, a printer. Josephine Dibble has had a career as educator and college 
administrator. Two of her children - Sarah, and Hable - have ea*rned academic 
doctorates; all four are college graduates. Eugene Heriot Dibble, Jr., became 
a physicr.an; of his two sons, one is a physician; of his two sons, one is a 
physician, and one in business. Of his three daughters, one married a physician, 
and one, a lawyer; two have master *s degrees, and careers, in Social Vfork. 

Eugene H. Dibble, Jr.J third child was Harold Leonidas, who married 
Jessie Moorer. Harold leonidas Dibble has had a career as a housing administrator. 
His one daughter, Carol Annette, earned a Master *s degree in Library Science; 
she married Julian A. Cook, a lawyer. The fourth child, Ellie Dibble, married 

it 

Edmund Perry Palmer, a mortician. Two sons became morticians, and one a 
physician; a fourth was' killed in an automobile accident. 

The fifth child of Eugene H. Dibble Jr., was Andrew Dibble. He became a 
physician; he had no children. The sixth child was James iaurence Dibble; he 
became a school teacher. < 'He was never married. 
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Ella Naomi Dibble married Theodore Levy, a barber. Of their three childven. 

Ella Levy married Iveshie Thompson, a postal mail clerk; Elizabeth Levy married 
Harry Davis, a Railroad porter; and Eugene Davis Levy has four Jhildren, 

Our records for Rufus Dennis Dibble, and for Hattie C. Dibble, are nor- 
complete, nor do we have data for the fourth generation of Andrew Henry 
Dibble s decendants, nor for the fifth and sixth generations of the decendants 
of Scipio Vaughan* s descendants in Africa. Andrew Henry Dibble was himself 
fourth in line from Katherine Cleveland, who arrived, free, on a slave ship 
entering the Port of Charleston in I76I4., the great— grand— daughter (grand- 
daughter) of Skinner Corker, the King of the Banana Islands, and the daughter 
(or grand-daughter) of William Cleveland, of an honored family listed in 
Burke *s Landed Gentry , and brother to a Secretary of the Admiralty » 

In Sierra Leone, the Cleveland*s seem to be extinct* The Corker*s, 
however, - now transmogrified into Caulker - are among the leading intellectually 
elite farailies of the State; and long have been* 

In all of these families, the royal” blood may have had something to do 
with it* One might also suspect, that certainly as decisive a factor in the 
unusual intellectual productivity now witnessed, may stem from the fact that 
we are witnessing the effects of from eight to ten generations of literacy - 
and the availability of excellent schools. For, no less than the eighteenth 
centtiry Cleveland *s and Corkers, who got their education in England, the 
nineteenth and twentieth century Vaughan* s, and Caulkers, and Dibbles, have 
had wVailable excellent elementary, secondary, and collegiate institutions — 

though, sadly enough, provided by private philanthropy, rather than by public 
beneficence* 
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IV - The Prodigious Daniel Family 

There must have been few families in the United States that could 
better the record, academically, of the eight children of Charles J. 

Daniel, who married Carrie J • Green in 1886« All eight of the children 
earned baccalaureate degrees, and five, academic doctorates# A diagram of 
this family is to be found in the Appendix (Family Diagram). 

One of the roots of this family was the relationship established 

between a wealthy Virginia planter, Ralph Quarles, and a slave woman, Lucy 

Langston, about 1800. The Master emancipated Lucy Langston in 1801, when 

their first child, Jlaria, was born. Three other children followed; Gideon, 

21 

bom in 1809; Charles, in 1817; and John Mercer, in 1829* 

Maria was educated by tutors at home. The three boys were sent to be 
educated, and to live, in the strongly abolitionist community of Oberlin, Ohio, 
where, in I 83 U, Oberlin College became the first institution in the 
United States to declare itself openly for the coeducation of the sexes, and 
of the races as well. 

John Mercer Langston entered the preparatory department of Oberlin 
College in His account of the institution then, and of his stay to the 

completion of the collegiate course in 18U9, is a description of the 
American Missionary Association schools for Freedmen established later in the 
South; and, indeed, of the mission schools established by other denominational 
agencies. 

Arriving on a Sunday, in company with George B. Vashon, who was a senior 
at Oberlin College, and had taught Langston at a school for colored children at 
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Chillicothe, Ohio, he noticed that what seemed to be the entire population 

was on foot through the muddy streets to a large church, the only one in 

town - the First Congregational Church of Oberlin. The Minister for the 

day was the noted Chai'les G* Finney; Langston wrote: 

How the singing of the great choir of the church, in which more 
than a hundred voices were blended, sustained by instruments 
of vast compass and power, and yet with tone sweet and soul- 
moving, impressed and charmed his youthful mind I How the 
touching, effective, eloquent rendition of the Scripture 
lesson made by the faultless, incomparable elocutionist. 

Prof* John Morgan, led him to see new beauties and gain new 
ideas from the ever-memorable passage of the sermon on the 
Mount I •••••When the orator of the occasion stepped 
forward, the attention of the audience while every eye was 
turned tov/ards him, became, as shown in the faces of the 
people, intensified* The announcement of his text and its 
rendition, vjere a sermon* However, in his exposition and 
illustration of the Truth, as contained in the passage of 
Scripture which he read, he occupied quite an hour and a 
half, during which time the bast assembly gave profoundest 
attention to every word he uttered, hearing him apparently 
as if for life itself. An intermission of three-quarters of 
an hour followed his discourse* 

• ••••Every man, woman and child then came again to the 
church, to hear the last words of the moving, eloquent, 
utterance of the Rev* Charles G* Finney 

There were not too many Finney’s; but Oberlin College was a very 
proto-type of the missionary schools later established in the South. 
Professor John Morgan’s daughter, Helen Clarissa, went as a teacher of 
Latin to Fisk University in 186?; her first classroom had a dirt floor. 

She remained forty years; in 1931, James F. Childs, who had ‘been sent to 
Fisk University from the Lincoln Normal School in 1872, wrote at the age 
of 80: 



I retired from government service nine years ago. I think 
Fisk University can be proud of one of her older children. 
I was a first-class laborer for the Government, and I was 
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a first class clerk. In thirty-five years as a clerk I was 
never absent or tardy a single day. I learned this from iry 
old teachers at Fisk. I remember how Mr. Spence beat time 
for the singers; and Miss Morgan was good and kind to us 
all, although she wanted us to do everything perfectly.^^ 

Oberlin also set the pattern for education by social living the 

mission schools generally adopted. V/hen John Mercer Langston attended 

Oberlin, the doimitories were large houses, in which faculty families 

# 

were housed; they served as monitors and guides to manners and mca*als 

for the students. The mission schools and colleges maintained, through 

*1 

the 1920* s, the tradition of communal living; even when dormitories . 
became larger, the faculty - usually made up of spinster ladies were assigned 
to dining room tables with the students, teaching by their presence and 
exairyple the arts of good manners, and good conversation. Langston wrote 
about his housing at Oberlin: 

At this point, as Mr. Vashon was leaving, Mrs. Whipple, the 
wife of the professor, came in and was introduced to the 
student who was to take his place from that day at her table 
and make his home in her house. A woman of superior 
appearance and personal attractions, handsomely endowed in 
every sense by nature, highly educated and cultured, of 
pleasing manner and address, the near relative of the great 
Daniel Webster, she made the happiest possible Impression 
at once upon the youth. She had but commenced conversation 
with him, inquiring as to his studies and classes, when the 
daughter of the family appeared, and John was introduced to 
her. It was found to his delight upon explanations he had 
made to the mother, that we would be in the same classes 
with her daughter..... when dinner was announced..... the 
members of the family, and students, boarders, and inmates, 
gathered in the dining room, and each took the seat at the 
table appropriated to him or her. There was a single vacancy, 
and this was allotted to the newcomer. He took it as 
directed and found himself near the lady of the house, jv 
to her left, with a noted female teacher and scholar. Hit a 
Mary True, seated immediately beyond him to his left. 
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Seated thus and a stranger in whom no little interest 
centered^ he was so thorough3y questioned, especially 
by these ladies, that even ii’ he had not been greatly 
emibarassed, he could not have found time for eating his 
meal and relieving fully his boyish appetite, for all 
meals were closed promptly* 

However, as the days passed and he made the acquaintance 
and the friendship of the entire family, he became wholly 
at home and at eai^e in his most agreeable surroundings* 

Besides himself, there was in this family but a single 
other colored person - a young lady very cordially 
treated by all, because of her excellent behavior and her 
natural, appropriate bearing* Situated thus, brought in 
contact constantly with pleasant persons, associating 
daily with congenial classmates, with every influence 
exerted upon him calciilated to develop and sustain his 
scholarly qualities and cnaracter, young Langston passed 
his first year at Oberiin College, pur.-^uing with 
assiduity and vigor the study of the G: eek and Latin 
languages, advanced arithmetic and algebra, with such 
lessons in the Bible and instructions in elementary 
exercises of Rhetoric as were given at that time in the 
preparatory department, to students fitting themselves gr 
for examination and entry of the regular college class* 

The decendants of John Mercer Langston have, generally, followed 

professional bents j a son, Arthur D* Langston, graduated from Oberiin 

College in 1877; a grandson, John M., II, graduated from Oberiin, Phi Beta 

Kappa, in 1901; and a great-grand-son, Carroll Napier Langston, Jr., 

graduated from Oberiin in 1938, and frcm the University of Michigan Law 

School in 19Ul; he was killed, while in the Air Force, in 19l4l4« 

Our immediate concern here is with the prodigious academic 

attainment of the Daniels, the fifth generation from Lucy Langston* From 

our Chart, the story revealed is of the iron determination evidenced in 

the feat of their father, Charles J. Daniel, who persisted in school until 

the age of 39 > to make up for unavailable opportunities in his earlier 

years* The autobiographical accovints of his children reveal a family 
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discipline and devotion to study of unusual quality. 

Both parents attended missionary schools whose spirit and regimen 
were much like that of the early Oberlin, described by John Mercer Langston. 
The father attended the Richmond Theological Institute, the mother, an 
affiliated Hartshorne Semina-ryj both were maintained by the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, and staffed principally by teachers cast 
in the tradition of New England, puritanical abolitionism# 

To the atmosphere of t-he campus on which the children grew up, 
was added constant motivation, and home assistance, to attain the goal of 
academic excellence# The children remember, that each evening the parents 
assembled the children for a study session; and they were asked to review 
their lessons for the next day, in order of age# The mother provided 
special supervision in English, and in Latin; the father, in mathematics. 

They recall, how they learned to dislike showing a deficiency; and failure 
in the nightly recitation meant that the child affected had to go to the 
bottom of the family group, and take his turn to appear again for another 
trial. Each Daniel child was expected to be letter-perfect in the assigned 
lesson, when the next school day came# 

This family may surely be called a veritable cradle for the production 
of persons of unusual academic talent; quite extraordinary parents produced 
a quite extraordinary group of excellent students# 

V - The Wright Family 

In 1867, an ex-slave woman enrolled her twelve-year old child in the 
new school for Freedman that had been started in a box-car in Atlanta two 
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read only a few words in the Bible, and what little of the alphabet she 
knew, she had taught her son* ti/hen General 0* 0* Howard, the administrator 
of the Freedmen's Bureau, visited the school soon after, he asked the 
children what he should tell the people in the North about them* One of 
the boys * "•••very black and small of stature," rose and said, "Tell 
them we are rising." Howard told the story to the poet, Whittibr; he 
turned it into the poems, "Howard at Atlanta", that was widely published. 

The boy was Richard Robert Wright; in 1876 he was one of three 
students to receive Atlanta University's first A. B. degrees. He became a 
school principal, a college president, and founded a bank in Philadelphia, 
at the age of 70; at the same time he enrolled in the Evening School of 
Finance at the University of Pennsylvania, in order, he said, to learn 
more about his profession* He died at the age of 92 years, active to the 
last week of his life. 

In his autobiography, written at the age of 87, one of his sons, 

Richard Robert Wright, Jr., had this to say of his own family: 

X was among the first of the coUege^educated sons of the 
first generation of educated free Negro Americans, and I 
have been a part of four generations of Negro Americans 
who acquired, during this time, 20 A.B., 13 A.H.p 2 Ph»D«, 1 
K.D. degrees and five other degrees; producjUig two college 
presidents, three bank presidents, 1 liajor, one lieutenant 
surgeon, and three enlisted men in the United States Army, 
two in Who's Who in America, one Olstinguiehkd Daughter of 
Pennsylvania, one bishop, ^'^itors, two who studied in 
European Universities. 

The first academic doctorate in the family was Richard Robert Wright, 
Jr. One of his early motivations, he said, w^ that he was "•••anxious to 
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help disprove what Senator John C. Calhoun of South Carolina had said 
about a Negro-American being unable to learn the Greek Alphabet." The 
story recurs frequently in the autobiographical accounts of college- 
educated Negroes of the first free generation; Calhoun had said once, 
that if he could find a Negro who could parse a lattn verb, or write 
the Greek alphabet, he uould be disposed to grant his claim to full human 
capacity. 

He was motivated, likewise, by a father, who, his son said, kept by 
his bedside copies of the Scriptures in English, Greek, and French; and 
read them alternately. His mother had been a student in Atlanta University 
with his father; 

I was one of the few children of the community who had 
educated parents. Miy father and mother had had some of the 
best trained teachers in America as their tutors, mostly 
graduates frcaa New England colleges, who created a thirst 
for knowledge and ambition to serve their people through 
education, and a very high regard for good moral character 
of the Puritan order* Atlanta University was a little spot 
of Puritan New England in the midst of black Georgia. The 
white teachers lived with their students, ate and worked with 
them, and believed in them.^ ' 

He attended high school at the Haines Institute, a Presbyterian 
school conducted in Augusta by Miss Lucy Laney, a graduate of Atlanta 
University, and famous as a strict disciplinarian who headed her 
distinguished school for more than fifty years. He went to college at 
the Georgia State College, in Savannah, where his father had won a long 
fight for the retention of the classical languages in the curriculum of 
the college, which many in the white community thought absurd in a state- 
supported institution for Negroes. 
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He remembered, that: 

When I was about eighteen , ny father told me about a young man 
named William E. Burghardt DuBois who studied at the University of 
wrlin* dermany, and who would get his Ph«D« degree from Harvard 
University. ”Spn'|,. he said, ”you should . plan some day to go to 
Germat^y to get the Ph.D. degree. 'Up to now only a few of our 
race have received tlmt degree. . I believe you have the ability 
to win it.” Although I was only a sophmore. in college, 1 
decided then and there that some day Ipwould go to Germany, 
and that I would earn a Ph.D« degree.^” 

earliest teachc.rs," he wrote, were my mother and father in the 
home, and I still regard their early teaching as the most important part of 
my education. They set the compass of my life. Had they not been what they 
were, I should have missed the enthusiasm for education.” 

He left Georgia to study in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, where he earned the B.D. degree. He did attain his dream of 
studying in Germany, where he continued Theological and philosophical 
studies. On his return to the United States, his work as a pastor turned 
his attention to social problems) and in 1911 he took his doctorate in 
Sociology from the University of Pennsylvania. 

One of his daughters, Ruth Wright Hayre, now (1966) an Assistant 
Superintendent in the Philadelphia school system, took her doctorate at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 190U Her mother was a graduate of 
Clark University (now Claxk College), in Atlanta; she was the daughter of 
William H. Crogman, who had been Richard Robert Wright’s classmate at 
Atlanta University. Her- husband said of her, ”I found her modest, serious, 
not a bit *boy struck* , and for the first time in ny life a girl who could 
hold conversation on literature, history, Latin and Greek poetry. 
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Dr* Hayre*s father gives an interesting account of the problems 



she encountered in the Philadelphia schools* 



In her ninth year I found her standing in front of a mirror, 
staring at her self, squeezing her nose, and rubbing her 
cheek* She asked me, ’’Daddy, am I a Negro?” ’’What do you 
mean,” I asked, to which she replied, ’’Teacher told me today 
that I’m £ Negro, and a Negro, teacher said, is an ugly 
black person with thick lips, broad nose, and sloping 
forward and a ring in his nose - a savage*” ”V/eli, where 
did teacher get such nonsense?”, I asked* ’’From this book”, 
she answered, producing Cornman and Gerson’s Geography 
Primer, which was used in primaiy schools in Philadelphia, 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware* One of the authors had 
been a schoolmate of raine*^® 



In this one instance, at least, a well-informed Negro parent was 
able to obtain a correction of what he regarded as ”***inaccuracy*** 
unfairness*” 



I made copies of it and sent them to more than a score of 
universities* departments of biology and anthropology, 
asking if the definition of race was scientifically correct* 
Fourteen answered, stating the description was inaccurate* 

I wrote an editorial in which I called the forcing of young 
children to learn such a description was ’’America’s 
greatest crime, far greater than murder,” in that such a 
description forced upon the innocent in their first school 
years, laid the foundation for future prejudices, and 
possibly future wars******I also sought the authors who, 
after reading my materials. ***said I was correct and that 
the description had no place in the book****They said that 
it would not appear in future editions and, if I would agree, 
they would accept ny own description for the next edition*** 

I wrote the descripticm which, along with the picture of the 
Negro-American poet Paul Laurence Dunbar was pubHshed in 
subsequent editions of the Geography Primer* ***^^ 

Another recollection Dr* Wright had of his daughter’s education was 

• ****when Ruth’s advisor in West Philadelphia High School refused 
to approve her registration for a course in Latin. The advisor 
told her that Latin ’was absolutely out of the question’ and that 
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sne should not think of going to college. The advisor 
recommended home economics, where there was employment 
opportunity, and said that was final. Grief-stricken, 

Ruth came home and told her mother the study, Ruth's 
mother went to the school and informed the advisor 
that it was not only Ruth's desire but that of Ruth's 
parents that Ruth study Latin. The advisor was emphatic, 
saying that it was a waste of time and that her mother 
should talk her out of the notion. "There is no 
opportunity for a colored girl to study Latin," she said. 
Mrs. Wright told her that both of Ruth's grandfathers 
had taught Latin and Greek for a total of sixty-five 
years; that Ruth's father had taught Latin and her mother 
was teaching Latin when she married, that nobody in Ruth's 
family had been a domestic servant in three generations. 
This called for a long conversation on Ruth's personal 
background, of which the advisor had never inquired. She 
never saw Ruth's escellent grades in elementary school. 
She merely saw Ruth as a "Negro" and as was the custom in 
that day, "Negro" girls who were fortunate enough to get 
a high school education were advised to "take home 
economics" which was a prerequisite for good household 
employment. Advisors seldom looked into colored girls' 
background, or the occupation of their parents, and 
almost never visited their homes. •• .Ruth studied 
was elected a member of the National Honor Societ , , 
graduated from West Philadelphia High School, a Ciiy 
of Philadelphia scholarship to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a state scholarship to the same 
Institution .^2 



VI - Other Families 

In the Appendix, we have listed, accounts and prepared diagrams 

(see Family Diagrams ), of other families that have been distinguished 

for academic attainment. Among these families are the Colsons, of Virginia, 

whose ancestry goes back to a stable free Negro family founded in 17U2; one 

0 

family not here diagrammed is that including the brothers Tanner and James 
H. Duckrey, with a cousin, Sadie Ilossell Alexander, the first Negro woman 
to receive a doctorate in the Univerjity of Pennsylvania. This family has 
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a dociJinentabie history going back to 1668, when a British brigadier 

deeded a property now included in the modern city environs of Philadelphia 

to a woman of mixed Indian-Negro descent, and the Bust ill family was 

33 

established* Principally of slave antecedents, are the Clement-Steele 
family, of North Carolina; though "slaves", the great-grand-parents were 
artisans, and, after freedom, farm-folk whose children attended the 
excellent Presbyterian and African Methodist Episcopal Zion schools 
established soon after the Civil \Jar in the section of North Carolina where 
these folk lived* We also decribe, graphically, the history of the Nabrit 
family that now (1966) claims James Nabrit, President of Howard University 
and Samuel Nabrit, President of Texas Southern University, on leave for 
membership in the Atomic Energy Commission* 

If there are common denominators among these older scholarly 
productive families, they would be: 

1* Three or more generations of literacy, even where 
slaves were concerned i 

2* Possession of vocational skills, or other competencies 
that permitted a better-than-usual scale of income, 
that frequently provided the slight margin of income 
differential that permitted children to be educated 
in the private schools of the day* 

3* Access to schools - principally missionary schools - 
that could be called "excellent" by standards of aiiy 
generation* 

U« Motivation of cui extraordinary sort, that led to 
extraordinary expectations, and extraordinary 
attainments* 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SEC0ND.;RY, collegiate, :U^D GRxiDU:iTE SCHOOL 
BACKGROUND OF. THE NEGRO ECCTORATE 

Secondary School Origins 

A High School Roster, listing the high schools that have produced 
academic doctorates in the United States since 1957, is maintained by the 
Office of Scientific Personnel. This list, including doctorates granted 
between 1957 and 1962, was made available to the writer. The compilers 
of this vast store of information encountered understandable difficulties 

f 

in correctly classifying the racial characteristics of the high schools. 

The classification scheme of the Office of Education, as set down in its 
publication showing Secondary Schools in 1952, followed the practice of 
listing all high schools located, in States without segregation laws, as 
being '^integrated” schools. This practice neglected the numerous 
Northern high schools the! were even then, altogether or almost 
exclusively "Negro” in their enrollment. 

Furthemore, the operators of class if icatory services for machine 
processing can scarcelj'' be blamed, i'i the endless tangles of the segregation 
system, for getting white And Negro schools, and youth, confused; in a 
number of Southern situations, there was confusion between the graduates, and 
the schools, in the same locality, and with confusingly similar names. This 
personnel, even in a "Scientific Office," should not be expected to know 
that one never saw a "Negro" high school bearing a county name, such as. 
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"Smith County High School"; the county designation was likely to be 
reserved for a white school^ so that one should have known that the 
"Smith County High School" was invariably a white school, while the 
Negro school was likely to be the "Smith County Training School," 

The writer, therefore, pared a list of 3k2 "Negro" schools, 
with 682 doctorates listed, to one of 336, with 566 doctorates listed. 

Sven here he may be in error; the list, only a close approximation 
to accuracy. 



I 



Of these 336 hi.gh schools, 2l|2 produced one 1957-1962 doctorate: 
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26 

8 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 
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two 

three 

fo\ir 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

sixteen 



for a total of 5U7. 
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In the six year period (1957-1962), 59,U73 doctorates were 

awarded by /urierican Universities. The 566 figure for our segregated 

of this number; 

high schools is 0.9i^/ since our estimate (See Chapter 2) is that [ 

Negro doctorates now constitute from one to one and a half percent 
of the annual production of all ihnerican doctorates; the 
segregated Negro high school has probably given a secondary education 
to at least two-thirds of Negro academic doctorates. 

As has been stated above, the Dunbar High School of Washington, 

D. C., has been the premier producei -(numerically considered), of 
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Negro academic doctorates. 

In the Appendix (Table 5h achcols that have produced 

two or- more doctorates are listed. ’’Rates" have been worked out 
on the basis of the ratio between the number of doctorates, and 
the number of 19^2 high school graduates as given in the U. S. Office 
of Education’s Directoiyof Secondary Day Schools, 1951-1952 . 

Probably the highest ratio is for a small Kentuclqr high scncol, the 
Rossm^ald High School, of Harlan, for whom the number of graduates 
is not given in either the directory , nor the Roster . This school 
shoi-js three doctorates; the explanation lies in the residence in 
this small coal town of another one of our amazing families, - the 
Kennedy’s* 

The considerable time lapse between high school graduation, 
and the earning of a doctorate, in evidenced is the fact that a 
number of the listed schools are formerly’’missionary" schools that 
have not been in existence for a number of years; such are: the 

Haines Institute, whose successor was the Lucy Laney High School, 
of Augusta, Georgia, now a public high school, that produced three 
doctorates; the Leland High School at .daker, Louisiana, that was 
the high school department of Leland College, a small defunct 
Baptist college, thiit yet had a productivity of four doctorates; the 
Gilbert Acadeiry, of New Orleans, once the excellent high school 
department of New Orleans University, merged since 193h with Straight 
College to form Dillard University; a producer of three doctorates; 
and the Trinity High School, of -taens, Alabama, a producer of three 
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Pk 

doctorates, Trinty is now a public high school j its listed 1952 
graduating class of 34 was probably much smaller in the pre-World 
V7ar II days when it was under the private control of the American 
Missionary Association. 

When arranged by 'i*atiotf , (and with due trepidation in the 
event some card-puncher somewhere along the line may have erred 
in racially mis-classifying either the school, or the doctor I ), 
the following twenty-five schools show the highest "Ratios" for 
doctoral productivity: 
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TABLE IV 



THE TWENTY -FI\nS NEGRO HIGH SCHOOLS HSTED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ROSTER AS HAVING THE HIGHEST RATIOS OF 1957-1962 
DOCTORATE ERODUCTIVITr TO 1952 GRi\DUATES 









^tio. 




No. of 


No. of 


i^octs . 


Name and 


Doctorates, 


Grads., 


to 


Location 


1957-1962 


1952 


Grads. Unique Qualities of School 



Wayne Co. 
Training 
School , 
Jesup, Ga« 



Douglass H.S«, 
Bristol, Va, 



Dunbar H. S., 
Okmulgee, Okla< 



Langston H* S« 
Johnson City, 
Tennessee 

J* C, Corbin 
H. S«, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 



Hi 



15 



23 



18 



28 



7.0 Nothing distinctive knom 

to writer. Family connection 
probable. 



7.5 A city with a tradition of 
educated pastors, and the 
production of scholars. 

This was the home of Charles 
S. Johnson, sociologist. 

His father, a college 
graduate, and pastor, 
exerted strong influence 
in sending young men to 
college. 



7*6 A small cityj Negro families 
generally in good financial 
circumstances j long line of 
able teachers and principals. 



9.0 Nothing distinctive known. 



9.3 School was named for J. C. 
Corbin, a Northern Negro 
college graduate who 
served as State Superin- 
tendent during Reconstruct- 
ion. The state college for 
Negroes sent its faculty 
children to this school. 
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TABIE IV (CONTINUED) 



THE TT‘JENTY-F1VS NEGRO HIGH SCH00I5 LISTED IN THE HIGH XHGOL 
ROSTER AS EWING THE HIGHEST R^fflOS OF 1957-1962 
DXTORATE HlODUCTIVITy TO 1952 (HIADUAIES 



ilailo^ 

No* of No* of Oocts* 

Name and Doctorates^ GrauSs*^ to 

location 1957-1962 1952 Grads >._Unixtue Qualities of School 



Douglass H* S* 
Key Westf Fla* 



21 



10.5 










The fact that many British 
West Indies migrants with 
a sound basic education 
and high motivation have 
11 /ed here may be important* 



State St. H*S. 
Bowling Green^ 
Kentucky 



32 



10*6 



City population includes 
nianbex *>f **old^” stable 
famili^j; long tradition 
of college attendance^ 
especially at excellent 
colleges not far distant* 



'Jhuliy H*S*, 
Athens^ Ala* 



3U 



11.3 



Now public 9 as the Trinity 
School this was a mission- 
ax7 school with high stan- 
dards^ and a tradition of 
sending its promising grad- 
uates off to other American 
Missionary Association 
colleges* It became a 
public school only in the 
late 1930*s. 



Dunbar H*S*, 
lynchburg^ Va< 



36 



12*0 



With Methodist^ Baptist and 
Presbyterian high schools, 
Lynchburg families had a 
lorig college-going thadit- 
ioB* Thcmias Jesse Jones ob- 
served in Inspecting the 
lynchburg schools in 1913^ 
that there was a public 
high school for Negroes, 
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TA&i£ IV (COWriiiUKD) 



THE *n«TY-FIVE NEGRO HIGH SGK00I5 LISTED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ROSTER AS HAVIHG THE HIGHEST RATIOS OF 1957-1962 
DOCT(^\TS mODXTlVITY TO 1952 CHUDUAIES 



Name and 
Location 



No* of 

Doctorates^ 

1957-1962 



No* of 
Grads *9 
1952 



Ratio, 

Doets* 

to 

Grads* 



Unique Quality of School 



taught by white teachers: 
**I(ynchburg is one of the 
few Southern cities where 
Southern white people 
continue to teach in public 
colored schools*" 



3 

1 
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Talladega Coll* 
H*S«, Talladega, 
Ala*, and Drewxy 
H* S*(Sanie) 



Mary Potter 
H • S* Oxford,N*C* 5 



Xavier Prep, 

Sch*, New Orleans, 
La* 5 



25 12*5 Now discontinued, this 

high school, like the 
college, was maintained 
by the American Missionary 
Association of the 
Congregationalist Church* 



76 15.2 Until the late 1930»s this 

was a school maintained by 
the Presbyterian Church* 
liany students './ere 
sent to college, 
principally Presbyterian* 
We suspect most of these 
doctorates attended Mary 
Potter in its private days* 
The 1952 graduation 
class of 76 is much larger 
than in private days* 



81 16*2 This school has been the 

preparatory school for 
Xavier University, a 
Catholic institution in New 
Orleans* It catered to 
middle class families in 
New Orleans, principally 
Catholic, as Gilbert 
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.TABLE .IV (CONTINUED) 



THE TVIRNTY-PI7E NEQRO HIGH SCHOOLS USTED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ROSTER AS HAVING THE HIGHEST RATIOS OF 1957-1962 
DOCTORATE PRODUCTIVITY TO 1952 CaLADUATBS 




Name and 
Location 



No. of 
Doctorates^ 
1957*1962 



No. of 
Grads., 
1952 



Oktibbeha County 
Trng. Schl., 
Starkaville, Miss. 2 



McDonough #35^ 

Mew Orleans, La. 9 



1*2 



190 



Ratio, 
Doets. 
to 

Grads. 



Anderson H.S. 
Austin, Texas 


7 


129 


18.6 


Washington H.S. 
£1 Dorado, Arke 


2 


39 


19.0 


Blackshear H.S. 
Heame, Texas 


2 


1*0 


20.0 


Camden Academy, 
Camden, Alabama. 


2 


liO 


20.0 



21.1 



21.1 



Unique Quality of School 



Academy did principally 
for jniddle class 
Protestant Negro families. 



Nothing distinctive known. 
Nothing distinctive known. 
Nothing distinctive known. 



In a *'black-belt” county 
(Wilcox), with a great 
disparity in expenditures 
for white and Negro public 
schools, some 35 Lutheran, 
and 5 Presbyterian 
schools, gave a much 
better education to the 
Negro children than 
might have been ejected. 
Camden Acadeny was well- 
staffed; it sent mapy 
graduates off to college. 



Nothing distinctive 
known; the that Starkville 

is a "college” town : 
(thou^.jtdiite) nay have 
signi&cance# 



Until the late 1930 ’s, 
this was the only public 
high school for Negroes 
in New Orleans. It held 
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TABLE IV (CONTINUED) 



THE TWENTY-FIVE NEGRO HIGH SCHOOLS LISTED IN THE HIGH "'CHOOL 
ROSTER AS HAVING THE HIGHEST RATIOS OF 1957-1962 
DOCTORATE PRODUCTIVITY TO 1952 GRADUATES 



No* of No* of Docts* 

D" -“t orates , Grads * , to 

^957-1962 1952 Grads* Uhlqiie Quality of School 



Ratlo^ 



Name and 
Location 



to a college preparatory 
curriculum, and laid stress 
on the attainment of high 
rank in class, a pre- 
requisite for the city*s 
normal school, and entry 
into the local school system* 



Uli 22*0 Nothing distinctive known* 



terian sponsored high 
school, with a college 
preparatoiytradition of long 
and excellent diiration. 



tradition of excellence, 
developed early in the 
latter years of the 19th 
Centuiy when salaries were 
relatively high for Negro 
teachers, and high school 
attendance for Negroes was 
limited to the topmost 
social classes# Lincoln in 
Kansas City, Kansas j and 
Sumner, in St. Louis, Mo*, 
and Kansas City, Kansas, 
were similar to Dunbar, in 
Washington, in type of 
faculty, program, and goals. 



Butler H.S., 
Hartsville, 



Henderson 
Inst., N. C* 



2 . 



22*5 This was a private, Presby- 



Ilncoln H.S*, 

Kansas City, Mo. 8 



l81i 23*0 This school had a long 
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TA3IE IV (CONTINUED) 



THE TWENTY-FIVE NE(»0 HIGH SCHOOIS LISTED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ROSTER AS HAVING THE HIGHEST Ri\TIOS-OP 1957-1962 
DOCTORATE BRODUCTIVny TO 1952 GRADUATES 



Name and 
Location 



Louisa Co* 
Tmg* Schl* 
Louisa^ Va* 



No* of 
Doctorates 4 
1957-1962 



No* of 

Grads*, 

1952 



Ratio, 

Docts* 

to 

Grads* 



Unique Quality of School 



hi 



23*5 Located in a farm-owning 
community; affected by 
the influence of Hampton 
Institute; with schools 
staffed by well-trained 
teachers, principally 
fr<»n Hampton* 
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School Roster* 

In the large, »de facto’* segregated high schools of Northern 

cities, the ratio indicating doctoral prr^ductivity contrasts sharply 

with the smaller, frequently missionary sponsored schools of the South* 

It will be noted, for example, that in Chicago, the Du Sable High 

School has a ratio of one doctorate to 22h graduates j its older 

institutional mate of the South-Side ’’Black Belt” and ghetto, 

Wend^X Phillips, shows a ratio of 68 *3* No less than twenty-one 

of the 9k high schools showing a productivity of two or more 

doctorates, are of the ’’missions^, ” Northern Church-supported variety. 
Conversions of all of these institutions from privately - supported 

to state-supported institutions, has meant much larger enrollments, 
and the substitution for the 1952 comparisons of much larger 
graduation classes than were characteristic of the institutions 
when they were private in nature, and when most of their doctorates 
were produced* It has also been followed by a change in the pitch 
and tempo of motivation* 

The typical mission-sponvsored high school in the South was 
staffed by teachers, « either Northern Negroes who liad attended 
denominational colleges in their own section •» who were zealous in 
directing their graduates onward, and upward* At the Lincoln 
Normal School, at Marion, Alabama « a Congregationalist, American 
Missionary Association school - the teaching staff, made up principally 
of Northern spinsters, delighted in sending their promising graduates 
on to colleges of the A. M. A* persuasion - Fisk University, Talladega 
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College, Atlanta University# The Presbyterian schools in North 
Carolina - Mary Potter, Heneerson Institute, • were staffed 
principally by graduates of L^jricoln University, in Pennsylvania^; 
they encouraged their graduates to attend this institution; ar.i 
they did, in considerable numbers# In the second quarter of the 
20th Century, the Lincoln School in Alabama began to diversify the 
collegiate distribution of their graduates; they sent them on to 
cooperating Northern colleges - Antioch, Oberlin, and elsewhere. 

Ftcti Morehouse College in Atlanta came men who encouraged their 
students to go to Morehouse; and frcm Morehouse, for graduate work 
at a fellow-Baptist institution. Brown University. 

On a national basis, a total of 59jU73 doctorates were awarded 
from 1957 through 1962.^ ihere were 1,196,000 high school 
graduates in 1952# The ratio between doctorates awarded in the period 
from 1957 through 1962 to high school graduates of 1952, was 1 to 
20.1c VHiile differences in time lapse between high school graduation 
and the award cf the doctorate might affect the results, it appears 
that of these 22 states, only Oklahoma Negroes bettered the National 
«7erage. The apparent difference here shown between the ratio between 

V 

the ratio of Negro doctorates and the high school graduates of segregated 
Negro high schools, and all doctorates and all high school graduates - 
(1»3U«5> 1-20.1), would of course be much larger had a wider sampling 
of the large ”de facto” seg7egated high schools of such cities as 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York, and Los Angeles, been 
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TABI£ V 



RATIO OF 1957-1962 DOCTORATES TO 1952 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

BI STATES 



Rank 

Order 


state 


No* of 
Schools 


No of 
Doctorates 


1952 

Qraduated 


Ratio 


1 


Oklahoma 


lU 


21 


377 


1 to 17.9 


2 


Louisiana 


18 


37 


938 


1 to 25.3 


3 


Mississippi 


23 


29 


737 


1 to 25.1* 


1* 


Kentucky 


10 


18 


U81 


1 to 26.7 


5 


Arkansas 


13 


19 


5U1 


I to 28. U 


6 


Kansas 


1 


5 


lliU 


1 to 28.8 


7 


South Carolina 


22 


35 


1,077 


1 to 30.8 


8 


Georgia 


27 


U5 


l,i*58 


1 to 32.1* 


9 


Tennessee 


18 


30 


1,036 


1 to 3l*«5 


10 


Virginia 


25 


UO 


1,395 


1 to 3l*.9 


11 


Missouri 


13 


28 


1,006 


1 to 35.9 


12 


North Carolina 


37 


55 


2,01*3 


1 to 37.1 


13 


Texas 


h2 


63 


2,392 


1 to 37.9 


lli 


West Virginia 


•5 


3 


118 


1 to 39.3 


15 


Alabama 


35 


52 


2,088 


1 to 1*0.1 


:6 


Delaware 


2 


3 


121 


1 to U0.3 


'•^ 'n 


Maryland 


8 


22 


978 


1 to 1*1* ol* 


iS 


Florida 


18 


25 


1,209 


1 to 1*8 «ii 


19 


District of Colum. 


3 


19 


1,116 


1 to 58.7 


20 


Indiana 


2-' 


5 


352 


‘1 to 70.1* 


21 


Ohio 


1 


2 


11*5 


1 to 72.5 


22 


Illinois 


u 


13 


1.070 


1 to 82.3 



T?3t3I 335 555 35^51; l~'3it.'ff 
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I 



1 
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8^ 

included* 

Striking in this Table is the apparent superiority of Negroes 
of the State of Oklahoma* Correlations with such possible associated 
factors as: percent of home ownership for the Negroes of these 
states; the ratio of school teachers to the total population (since 
so large a proportion of the doctorates are the children of school 
tv^achers); the number of college presidents and professors, for a 
similar reason; gave at best a small positive rho of (*31) for a 
relationship between home ownership and rank in doctorates* 

The schools for Negroes in Oklahoma were clearly superior to 
those of other segregated States. The salaries paid were higher and 
attracted teachers with superior training from other States* 

Perhaps the best explanation is a kind of selective migration 
difficult bo establish statistically* From the time the State was 
opened for settlement in 1889, it is probable that it attracted Negroes 
from the neighboring States of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, with an eagerness for advancement beyond that of their more 
rooted fellows* In one respeco, it was a different kind of migration 
than that more recently in progress among Negroes, and poorer whites, 
to the North, and to the Pacific Coast; these were most frequently 
from rural areas to large urban complexes* The Oklahoma entrants 
were migrating from one rural-centered culture, to another, where 
acquisition of new land was the attraction* 
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THE COLUSGIATE ORIGINS 




It will be recalled^ that two samples have been available for this 
study. One, is the supply of questionnaires submitted by $17 doctorates; 
the other, the records of 1,U82 graduates ot predeminanteiy Ifegroe coU^es, 
who received their degrees between 1920 and 1962, and i^nose data cards 
were made available by the Office of Scientific tosonnel of the 
National A^jdsmy of Sciences-iiational Research Council, Very few white 
students had graduated from any of these Institutions by 19$9; one of the 
U9 doctorates ascribed to Uncoln University, Pennsylvania, in the pub» 
lication. Doctorate Rfoduction in United States Universities. 1920«1962. 
is known to have been a ^diite graduate of the college class of 1929s a M 
there may have been an occasional white graduate of ^ward Ifoiversity 
included. Althou^ there has been a considerable change in the racial 
composition of the enrollment in many of the colleges concerned in very 
recent years, it is believed that the graduates of fomerly •’Negro” 
colleges were 99o9^ or more classifiable as •’Negroes**- *at the time this 
data was collected, sDccai^te was the system of racial segregatior in 
Southern Colleges. 

Three hundred and sixty-three of the 1,292 doctorates ^o had 
graduated from one of the $2 segregated institutions from idiich one 
alumnus responded, returned the qiuestionnaire; a percentage of 2T«153. 

Of the U9h respondents in the Bond Sample, 73M were graduates of Negro 
colleges, 26^6% of ’’Integrated” colleges, practically aII of which were 
located in the North. This percentage does not in fact represent the 
relative number of Negro doctorates whose education was received in 
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TAHI£ VI 

BAliK CBDER OF WSXMIS£S£M MECffiO COUfGES IM MALB WClCBkL KOBUCTIV23?! 
IQSASim&D BI TE£ BAXID BSTHEEN BOCtORAIES fSOlJDCSD AND THE NIWBER 

OF BAgALIPREAIES (ffiAaCITED^ 1920«A9$$ 



NAae of iDdtittxtioa 



NoMbar of tbOa 
Boetorites 



Talladega 

Flak 

Morehooae 
Xixieoln (Mo«) 
Hoatoo-Tlllatson 
Bmpton 
VirgLola State 
Maryland Stttte 
Saoaciilla 
Baine 
DSUard 
Idtzcoln (Ba») 

7a* Itaion 
Wilbarforee 
Texas Soctbaam 
Central State 
XlTlsgstone 
Johnson C* Stdthi 
Brarie Tiev 
Lelandl 
Toskegae 
Ns Ca* State 
Hofiard 

fiektaoigr State 
Alcorn 

JSelaeare State 
Scfothem 
Faysttefille 
Ala* A* k M* 
Langst<A 
Ark* A* M* & N* 
Horgan State 
V^est 7a* State 
Jarvis Qfflstien 
Taiccaloo 
Cheynqr State 
Bine Field State 

ShKU 

A* & T* (N* Ca* ) 

Xavlar 

Teon* A* & I* 

« 



fiatio 1 Ooctoorate 
tp Noinber of 
BaeaXanreates 



2iU 

59 

93 

3U 

33 

59 

55 

6 

18 

9 

IS 

50 

I|2 

25 
8 
8 

11 

31 

32 
6 

lt2 

20 

133 

13 

as 

Hh 

27 

3 

9 

17 

Hi 

26 
29 
1 
6 
U 
6 
U 
32 
lii 
25 



13.3 
18*8 
2U*7 
27*0 
27*8 
29*0 
30*6 

33.3 
3U.2 
3U.2 
35.7 
38*3 
2»0*9 
1^5.6 
50*0 
50*5 
51*0 
51*2 
51i*l 
58.6 
59*5 
59.5 
61*0 
6l*6 
62*6 
6U.0 
66*2 
66*6 
67*3 
69.1 
71*0 
72*8 

73.3 
76,0 
77*0 
77*0 
77*1 
80.U 
8U*8 
86*0 
88*ii 



This table Is derived fron 1* B* M* cards kiiidly stiqpplied by the National 
Besaarc h Co occll* %»alMii^ Banaett^ Orodbling^ lanoynej iyMi Copidn State 
ware repaotad ae having no aale. df^toratas* Clark, dalliii. aoi NUiey 
were ioadvertastly aaittad* 
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TABIS^ VI (Coat/) 

am oePER of msxKOimiiiS mom coi^soss ik haus DociroaAi. Epx)9uc:!?xm^ 

viRk^mm B? m FATIO :»BtUEEK DOC!CORAS£S FRODaCED AND THE imSER 

BACm^BEAlES fflMPHATED, 1920*»19$$ 



$iSDciec<of Xj^stltistlon 



Nanbor of Hale 
Doctorates 



Batio 1 Doctorate 
to ^liSBber of 
BaoaXanreates 



I 



J 



Texas 

S« Ca» Stata 
Fbilandar«d^th 
Fort Valley 
Benedict 

AXa» State (Hantgomery) 

Hues 

St% BattX 

Blshqp 
Fla« A* & H» 

KUzabeth City 

Bsst 

Lane 

Wlnston^Salofi 
A3Jbacy Itate 
Jackson State 
Korris Brown 
Allen 

Savamah State 
St* Augustine 
Hiss# Ind# 



9 


?3.8 


20 


97.6 


3 


98.3 


3 


101.0 


7 


U6.U 


35 


136.3 


3 


318.5 


2 


320.0 


8 


128.6 


Ik 


131.lt 


1 


31(0.0 


2 


360.0 


It 


361.2 


2 


186.0 


1 


190.0 


3 


392.0 


h 


228.0 


3 


232.0 


9 


233.2 


2 


21:6.0 


1 


360.0 



r 



L 

i 

I 

t 




i 

Mi; 




* This table Is derlTred fToci X« B# H# cards kinder supplied by tbe 
National Researcb CoonciX# ^loan» Bennett, Oraaibllng, Lnoyne, and 
Coppln State vere reported as haviisg no sals doctorates* Clark, C Uf ll n , 
and Wiley vere inadvertently csdtted# 
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TAB1£ 7U 



»»«ir «inw» r» PBEMmuairiX MEOaO coums m FaOO£ doctor WOJDUCXmK 

MIO BEEMEEH DOCIOBATES PRDDDCm AND MUtiBiac ur 
p^TJitmgi'PBa figAiiiATEl, 192O«01^‘^ 



Nunber of 

Ffmalt 

Dcxitorates 



Tslladega 

EoHard 

Fisk 

Central State 

Spa]laan 

Hiss. Xsd. 

Wilberforce 

Hiooijrton 

Langston 

Sbaw 

^ntuelqr State 

N. Ca. State (Bnrbam) 

Bennett 

ToogaXoo 

Tnskegee 

BloefieXd State 

Xdccolxi (Ko.) 

Tenn. A & I 

LasoToe 

W. fa. State 

saxhopd 

AnoocfUle 

Xavier 

Morgan State 
S. Carolina State 
?a. State 
Souttem 
Bdna 

Xlvingstone 
Cqpfdtt State 
Huston-^miotson 
Miles 

Morris Brown 
alien 
fa. Union 
Alcflona 

Savinnak State 
Phllander-Selth 
Johnson C. Steith 
Qraab1->ng 
Flcxrida A&M 
Jackson State 



IX 

22 

3 

13 

3 

7 

IS 

8 
8 
6 
8 
6 
2 

7 
3 
U 
9 
2 
6 
2 
2 

3 

6 

6 

8 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 



r 

3 

1 

2 
3 
U 
2 



Ratio 

1 Doctorate to 
Miniber of Graduates 



80 .b 
8U«b 
9U.1 
100.6 

100.3 

133.3 
3li6.1 

352.2 
198.7 

210.3 
2U0.0 

265.0 

271.0 

282.0 
306.0 

325.0 

328.0 

^9.3 

3311.0 
3SU.0 
36 l *.0 

369.0 
382.6 
393.6 
Uoo .0 
1*26.7 
1M.1 

1155.0 
1*57.5 
1 * 60.0 
1*78.5 
U99.0 
$ 16.0 
$25.0 
$ 67.0 
$81.0 
$81*.0 
$92.0 

600.0 
610.0 
62 $.$ 
667.5 









9 
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tmStLl (cont.) 

RiliK ORDER OF VSmammU HE(B0 COLLEGES IN FEK&IE DOCTORAL IRODDC f XVXTI 
KEASOBKD BY THE RATIO BSTUEER IX}CTOaA!!r£S HODDCBD AND THE NOMBER OF 



xaiawAiAvn 

tee of Xnstitetlon 


XtMk l UniUAAiS*LAM« 

Ifiaiber of 

Feoale 

Doctorates 


Ratio 

1 Doctorate to 
Noinber of Gradoates 


Texas 


2 


697.5 


Benedict 


2 


701.5 


A & T College of N» Ca. 


2 


766.5 


Ark* A* H* k M* 


2 


795.0 


Ala* State (Mostgonery) 


5 


806.0 


Rost 


1 


666.0 


Fort Valley 


1 


960.0 


Lane 


1 


1,083.0 


^arie View 


3 


1,U6.0 


Fayetteville 


1 


1,173.0 


Bishop 


1 


i,m.o 


Ala* A & H 


1 


1,693.0 


lOnston-Saleia 


1 


1,995.0 



■^Lincoln (Ba« ) and Horahoiisa ifara colleges for non in this period^ in fre« 
quantliy graduating a vcnan* Claflin, Clark^ and litiley wore inadvertently 
ottitted when the I»B«M*^ cards for prodcrotnantly Negro Colleges were 
requested frm the Natiinal Science Connellys study of Doctoral B^oduc- 
tivity 
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TABLE VIII 



«PAW p 1 PftEnOMlNANTLI NEGRO COLLEGES WITH 25 OR MORE MALE GRADUATES 

1950.1959,,with coi^arative data 

FROM OTHER STUDlffi^ 



COLLEGES 



Hale 

M.D. 

Gradu- 
ates 



Male 
M.D.- 
Index 
■Percent) 




Hale 
Scholars 
per 
l>OOOi 



Talladega 
Fisk 

Lincoln U« (Pa) 
Howard 
Morehouse 
Virginia Union 
Hampton 
Florida A*4M* 
Tennessee A«&M» 



31 
61 
79 
280 
86 
26 
33 
27 
26 



13.0 




10.8 


10.3 


10.7 




9.3 


7.0 


8.1 


3.0 


3.2 


U.l; 


3.0 


— — - 


2.U 


. 1.9 


2.1 


3.0 



Science 
doctora- 
tes 3 
2 per 1,000 
e graduater 

sTF 
2.1 



This Ratio 
of Male 
doctoral 
producti- 



1.0 

2.8 

1.2 

1«3 



6.U 



1-13.3 
1 - 18.8 
1-38.3 
1 - 61.0 
1-2U.7 
l-UO.9 
1 - 29.0 
l«131.it 
I-88.U 



1 . 



2 . 



u-jniafii A. Manuel. M. D., and Marion E. Altenderf«r, M. D., FuWic 
HStTse^vl^rmiL tealth Monograjto N. 66, "B^calaureate Origans 
of 1950-1959 Medical Graduates,” pp. 22-29* Washington: . . 

sUefoovIr.^ Printing Office, PuWic Health Service Publications, 

»o. 8li5, 1961. 

Kn^p, R. H., and Greenbaun, J. J. g»e ^ 

Collegiate Origins. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953* 






l&M 



3. Bational Acadenur of Sciences - National fies^h v..!.- 

^ laureate Origins of the Science Doctorates ward ed in the Hnitec : ^|||_ 

feom 1936''to\9j0 Inolasive. Publication 3B2« wLninguonl 5T- 1953. 



Table rai, was taken as "Table 12» from Manv*l and Altenderfer’s Study. 
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Southern, segregated colleges j and in Northern, integrated soOLleges; 
cur wailing lists were hea^duly loaded with the names of teachers in 



Southeren colleges. However, the fact that these questionnaires were 
circulated in 1960-1962, before the present vogue for employing Negro 
doctorates in Northern institutions had assumed serious proportions, 
suggests that the proportion of Negro doctorates trained in segregated 
Southern colleges in all probability exceeds 9Q5K of the total number of 
all Negro doctorates, and may indeed be in the nei^borhood of a two- 
thirds proportion. 

The 131 doctorates (who constituted 26«U^ of our questionnaire 
respondents) Who had graduated frcn Northern, "integrated**, colleges, 
and who replied to our questionnaire, were principally teachers in 
Southern, segregated institutionsj as stated above, the vogue for employ- 
ing Negroes in Northern higher educational institutions had not, at the 
time the questionnaire was circulated, and returned, assumed the propor- 
tions of today. Of the 131 respondents to our questionnaire idio reported 
graduation from an integrated undergraduate college,^ had attended segre- 
gated high schools before college entrance; of the 363 questionnaire 
respondents who had graduated frem Negro colleges, only liU had attended 
integrated high schools before entry to college. These persoz^ were 
litely to be graduates of such institutions as Howard Univ^sity, Fisk 
University, lincoln University (Ei,), Virginia State College, and Hampton 

Institute, from whence they returned to the North for their graduate 
studies. 



The Negro colleges vary widely in the rate at which they have pro- 
duced doctorates. Table VI gives a rank order for male doctoral produc- 
tivity. While TableVUgives the order for females. 
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The Q?aduate School Origins 

From the record kept "by the Office of Scientific rersonnei^^ from 
1920 to 1962^ the 30 baccalaureates firom predomioanbly Negro colleges 
who earned doctoral degrees from 1920~1929 purstrad their studies at 
only lU American universities, ^y contrast, the 220 who earned their 
degrees in I96I and 1962 did so at 58 of the l8h doctorate producing 
institutions listed in Doctorate Production in United States Universities a 
1920*1962. 

The early limited choice of the Negro doctoral aspirant was 
dictated by legal restrictions in Southern States, and by the refusal 
of seme Noi^hem institutions to admit Negroes to doctoral as well as 
to other studies# Another limiting factor was the drive that led the 
Negro youth, if obliged to study outside of his region, to go only to 
the most renowned institutions, whether for law, for medicine, or for 
advanced academic studies# The chosen fourteen Universities of the 
first decade, 1920-1929, weres Clark (Mass# ), Harvard, Hadcliffe, Yale, 
Colunibia, Ohio State, University of Cincinnati, M. I# T#, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, Chicago, l&sccnsin, the State Ihiivm^sity of 
Iowa, and lifeshington University® 

As more Universities in the North and Nest Instituted doctoral 
studies 3 and as successful litigation opened, first, opportunities for 
gr^uate studies in border and Southern states, the choice widened# 

Three factors accelerated graduate studies, especially for Southern 
Negroes engaged in educational work. The first was a program of fellow- 






I 

'[ 

r 




9h 



.‘Ship assistance for graduate study, initiated by the Genei^al Education 
Board in the early 1920* s; the aid principally going to college faculty 
personnel in the Southern colleges. In the 1930 *s the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund began a program that included the creative arts| but that was 
exceedingly helpful in enabling a number of aspirants to complete their 
graduate studies for the doctorate* 

The post-war application of the G.il. Bill has been the third 
major factor in stimulating studies for the doctorate among Negro 
students. The effect of recently established federal scholarship and 
fellowship programs will doubtless prove to be a fourth important 
accelerating factor at work xn this area. 
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More so than Ijo the general population, these figures reveal 
iihat the doctorate among Negroes is in truth a degree tied to teaching? 
it is probable that a larger pr.)portlon of the recipients cone from the 
families of teachers than in tlie general population? and that piarsuit 
of the degree is more closely tied to advancecent in some branch of 
and educational career^ than to careers lai the public sej-vics or in 
industry* 
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SCKE CH^CIERISTICS OF THE IIEQBO DOCTORATE 

Xb win be yem einhgy ftf| ^ t.Ha.1 ; bhe ^nba f An blSjLs Sbtld^ HStS ds?l.*?5d 
principally fjrom several sources. The first was the older study by 
Harry Washington Greene ^ Holders of Doctorates Among American Negroes 
(Bostons The Meador Rress^ 19li6)« This book^ employing questionnaires ^ 
and a personal survey^ listed the names of 389 Ifegroes who had earned 
academic doctcupates tbroo^ 19li3| and their universities^ their majlor 
place of employments their collegiate background^ their major fields 
of studys their universitiess and the title of the dissertation where 
available* 

This writer also used a questionnaire^ !>17 replies were received 
from seme fifteen hundred persons located through Negro college cata- 
logues! ^ excellent list that had been kept up through the years by 
President Rufus E* Cletoents of Atlanta University; and inquiries 
directed to degree-awarding and employings institutions* Additionallys 
the Office of Scientific Personnel provided nearly fifteen hundred 
I*B«M cards of persons identified throu^ the code number of the 
baoedLareate-awarding institutions s with the knoledge that these 
institutions had been ttioroughly segregated in their student and 
graduating class rosters* The Office of Scientific Personnel also 
provided the writer with a run of its High School Roster > for the high 
schools that had been listed as predominant7iy Negro in the 1992 
Directory of Secondary Day Schools publish ad by the Office of Education, 
to which list were added a number of high, schools In the North known to 
the writer as de facto ’segregated institutions of long standing* These 
runs also included the number of graduates of the high school who had 
earned doctoral degrees from 1997-196^ 
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Vlhilfi the infonnation sought by the Office of Scientific Personnel 
in recent years will in tinA wovij^e a broader ccs^^risonsp 

as new ^aestions have been added designed to give more infonnation about 
the doctoral background^ at the present time (1966) little ccnparative 
infcmation is now available* vfe now present sense of the descriptive 
comparleoDS that are availabla in various studtles* 

TIME IAP3E BETWEEN BACHELOA>S AND DOCTORATE I^SBEE 
In Table XE beXoi^ a conpazlson is made between the time laspe 
between baoe^ureate and the doctorate^ frea our predominantly Negro 
college eards^ for the entire period from 1920«196 e^ and the data pre» 
seated in Doctorate Rpodueti<m in Ifcdted Statee Dniversitles* 

TABLE XII 



COKPABZSON OF TIME LAPSE BETWEEN B^CCALAUHEAE: aND DOCTORATE^ 
FOR TOTAL UNITED STATES DOCTORAL OUTPUT^ 1920-1^2» AND 
DOCTORATES FRCM HffiDCMINANTLI NEOBD COLLSCgS 



Major Fields 


Graduates of 
Negro Colleges 


National 

Sample 


Mathagnatics 


10*5 


8.2 


Ihysics 


7.3 


7 .I 1 


Chemistry 


8.0 


6.5 


Agriculture 


10.2 


8.7 


Blologloal Science 


10.2 


8.7 


Psychology 


10.U 


8.7 


Social Science 


12.0 


10.6 


Art and Humanities 


35.1 


n«U 


Religion and Theology 


7.8 


U.2 


Education 


17.9 


lh.9 


Total 


13.3 


9.8 



Note that in Beligion and Theology is the only major field 



which Negro doctrates have a reliable advantage over the national 
average^ Can it be that this is the one field in which It has been 
possible^ for many years^ for a Negro student to find readily available 
funds for assistance in completing doctoral studies?; 
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The extremely long lapse for persons in Education - 17«9 years » 
reflects several conditions. One, is the difficulty of getting 
released f^om regular enploynent as a teacher or administrator^ another, 
of course, is the lack of adequate funds, idien working on relatively low 
salaries# inSth new Federal aid, and several fadrly substantial philan* 
thropies making concentoated effcnrbs to up-grade predominantly Negro 
faculties throu^ subsidizing doctoral studies, we should new be in a 
greatly improved condition to accelerate the ccnpletion of such studies o 
Another factor, of course, has been that the Southern Negro teacher 
had to travel hundreds, if not a thousand miles or so, to find an 
institution that would accept him for doctoral studies. The desegregation 
of graduate facilities close to home should be another stimulant, both 
to more such students, and to greatly reducing the time- lapse. 

Sex Distribution 

The study, Doctorate K?oduction in United States Universities. 
shows that of all doctorates awarded to wcinen by five-year periods 
between 1920 and i960, there was a range from 1^.3^ in the period from 
1925-1929, to a low of 9o3^ in the period, 1950-195U* Our figures for 
this study show in our predominantly Negro college sample, from the 
Office of Scientific Personnel, 286 of 1,U78 doctorates from 1920-1962 
were women, or 19«28^# Our questionnaire sample of 517 subjects in an - 
all-comprehensive period from I896 to i960, shows that 82 (15.89^) were 
females. The large percentage of our doctorates taking degrees in 
Education doubtless swells this percentage beyond the ordinary. 

Parental and Grand-Parental Education 

The typical doctorate for whom we have a questionnaire reply was 
born in 1916. An inspection of their life-histories suggests that fore- 
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hencoj the typical doctorate had parents ^o had been bom tyjdiCally in 
1880 and 1890^ and grand-parents, from 1850- to i860* Most of the 
parents, and oany of tho grand-paranta, had been bom in a pericd idien 
public achool oducation - of a limited sort - had been available to 



them, even In the farthest South* 

Each respondent was asked to indicate iihether the parent, or grand- 
parent, had received any formal education^ and, if so* idiat was the last 
grade that had been completed* i/ttth ^17 possible answers for each 
parent and grand-parent, upwards of fifty percent of the respondents 
replied that they did not know specificaliy how much education their 
grand-parents had received* Another one-qioarter of the respondents did 
not answer the question* 

It will be remembered, that oQ3y approKimataly lOj^ of all Negroes 
in the United States in i860 were free| the laws of the slave states 
where 290,000 of the U90,000 fme people lived, generally it a 
criminal offense to teach a slave to read or to w^te| and restricted the 
education of the free colored people by legal means, principally by a 
proscription against an assenbly of five or more free coloured persons 
without the presence of a white man* 

Ibe following Table sets forth fdiat our respondents say they 
know about the education of theiar paronts^ and grand-perentsi 
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One point made Tiy this Table is, that through three generations 
one moves from grand«>parents, idio sjce collectively^ known to have earned 
37 collegiate and bi^er degrees} to $17 subjects of this study, ail of 
whom have ei^arned taccalaux^ate degrees oh the way to their doctorates and 

f 

of parents represent family conbinatlon siblings)* Although the time- 

y 

period differs, the. educational background of the questionnaire sample 
greatly resembles, in the education of parents, that displayed in 
Laurence D, Brown* s study of doctorates in education, for the period 
1956-1958.^ 

Parental and Qrand-Parental Occupations 
G« Franklin Bdwards, in a study of Negro Professionals in 
VTashlngyon, D« C«, has shown the Increasing tendency in the Negro group 
for socio-economic status to be transmitted from generation to generation* 
Ue quote his table Hit 



Table (TABLE XI?) . 

Occupational Bistributioh of Paternal Grandfathers, 

Adult Sons, by Percent, . 



Fathers, and 
Percentage Distribution 



wofessionals 


3^:5 — 


— 3i:r- 


63*6 


proprietors 


12,6 


12*0 


5*U 


Clerical 


3,5 


15.U 


9.8 


Skilled 


12*6 


10*2 


7*1 


Semi-skilled 


5,2 


6*2 


3*8 


Farm Owners 


33.9 


^ ■ 7,8 


1,7 


ftfotective Service 


2*3 


0.2 


1*7 


Service, Others 


2,9 


12*0 


3o6 


Farm laborers 


8.1 


0*h 


o*U 


Laborers, Others 


6.3 


hoO 


2,8 


TOTALS 


100*0 


100.0 


100*0 





^Xaurence D« Brown, Doctoral Graduates in Education* An Inquiry Into 
Their Motives* Aspii^tionsy^nh'^^eryptions of the Program* ^^0^60^ 52^0* 
Indiana University Foundation, Box hlododlngton, Indxanap A project of 
the Cooperative Research Program of the Office of Education, U* S* Office 
of Education, U* S* Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

^G* FTanlclin Edwards, The Negro Professional Class, p* 7ic Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free ITess of .in!encoe7T555* 
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A comparision of Franklin*s findings for ’Washington, D. C*, professionals, 
and for the academic sauiple based on questionnaires received, shows a 
remarkable similarity where the grandfathers are concerned; but the proportion 
of sons whose fathers were in agricultural pursuits is nearly three tiiaes 
as high for the academic doctorates, as for the ’Washington, D. C», professionals* 
A ready explanation is that medicine and law are professions most likely 

t 

TABLE X7I 

COriPARISOH OF FRi\lTKLIN*S CATEGORIES OF THi. OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS AI^D OF GRAI^D- 
FATHJRS OF UASHBIGTON PROFESSIONALS WITH THS QUESTIONNAIBE SAiPLE OF 

ACADSi'HC DOCTORATES 





Grandfathers 


Fathers 






Franklin 


Bond 


Franklin' 


Bond 


Occipational Class 


Study 


Study 


Study 


Study 


l\Fhite Collar 


20.7 


27.7 


59*2 


53 . 1 * 


Blue Collar 


29.3 


27.2 


32.6 


22.8 


Farm 


i)2.0 


1(5.1 


1*8.2 


23.8 



to attract '‘native sons" back home than college or University employment* 
It is also notable that Howard University has maintained two of the largest 
training schools for Negro lawyers and physicians and dentists o 



Tables XVI andxVII'j that follow, show how the "Upper" occupational 
classes contribute to the ranks of the acadeinic doctorates out of all 
proportion to their numerical size. Fon.dng l.ly^ of the Uegro working force 
in both 1910 and 1920, the grandfathers of doctorates who were professionals were 



times as numerou® in our sample as might be es^ected frcaa the pro- 
portioii of the Negro male workiiig force in 5.910; there were 3> times as 
many professionals among the fathers of the academic doctorates as might 
have been re sorted in the 1920 census* On the basis of numbers in the 
population, one might have reported 09 of the U08 doctorates for whom we 
have parental occupationaJ. information, to have been the children of farm 
laborers* Only 26 were* 

A list of 83 doctorates who were born in 1920 and later shows 3h 
children of professiona5s; of teachers, 13, including U school principals, 
a college dean, and another college official; of Ministers, 13; of lawyers, 
2, of physicians, 2, of dentists, 2, of a phannacist, k, and of a county 
agricultural agent, 1* Nine were the children of farm ownere, 3 of con- 
tractors, 7 did not give the father *s occupation, and li said their father 
was a share-cropper. Four said their father was a laborer, and 2, a puUman 
porter. Three were the children of janitors; other occupations reported by . 
1 doctorate were; Merchant, Tailor, Sttel worker. Hotel waiter. Barber, 
Traveling clothes salesman. Manager of a Veterans Administration office, 
railway mail clerk, clerk, sea cook ( idio had been the son of a sea cook). 



coal miner, postal clerk, shoe repairman, a supervisor of blue print 
department in a Navy yard, a plumber, and a flower designer* 

The employment of Negro teachers in Northern . cities In a proportion 
below their share of the population, as compared to the South, must be 
regarded as one important factor in the lower productivity rates of Negro 
doctorates in the North, 

Of the same small sample, 12 had grafuated from integrated high 
schools in the North; none fr<mi a “de facto” segregated Northern high school. 



Sixteen had graduated from a ^private” high school, or from a hi^ school 
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jUcUving the transition from control by a church ’agency, to public control 5 all 
but one j£ t.iose schools hwo cj:ipl tc.c the transition 0 / 19JS» Included here 



as “private” secondary schools^ are schools conducted by several state 
colleges, including those of Delaware, West Virginia, Southern University 
and Florida A. and M, University. The facilities of these ^laboratory” 
high schools were invariably suserior to those of publicly controlled 
city or county high schools. The only graduate of a Northern private 
high school was from the University of Chicago High School, who later took 
his bachelor*s degree at the University of Chicago at the age of 15, and 
his doctorate when 19. It may be added that his father, a lawyer, and his 
mother, were Fhi Beta Kappa graduates of the University of Illinois/ 



In Brown* s study of 19^6->19$8 doctorates in Education, had 



fathers in white-collar occupations, hhth^ in blue-collar occupations, 

with 3.95^ not responding to the question*^ In our questionnaire sample, 

“professionals” predominated, as shoina in Table . A striking difference 

between the doctcrates in Education, and the Negro doctorates, is the 

small percentage of the former whose fathers were in Education. As our 

latest questionnaire sample showed thirteen of ?6 (17.1/^) doctorates who 

TABLE XVII’ 



PERCEIWAGE of doctorates receiving UNDERGRA53UATE DEGRESS FBm PREDOMINAi^LY 
NEGHO COLLEGES, AND FROM DirEGRATED OOLLEuES, BY OCCUPATIDONAL CLASS OF 



FATHER 


Occupational Class 


Frm Integrated 

Colleges 

No. fo 


FrcM Negro 
Colleges 
No. % 


Total 
No. % 


rroiessional and Techn5.cal 





— 


lOh 






"TOT 


^ WtUTli UOLLAR total" ' ' 


71 


b7.6 


CVl 


^ 


■*"■§15 




ELITE COLLAR TOTAL 


3l 


32.U 


123 


H5X 


1^7 


C 

CM 


TOTAL 


105 


100.0 


25^ 


lob.o 


370 


100.0 


had baen born nince 1920 rej.'^rted taat 


tue.a* fat. 


.ars 




e. .-oa^cd 


in 



duceit '.on, 



as CO. .^;arcd to oiiLy of tlie ..oucation doctorates of drown’ s 
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Likewise, it should be noted that correspondence viith graduate 
schools -was largely fruitless. Few had, by 1962, adopted testing 
as a part of the machinery for initial adinission, or evaluation. The 
investigator - who earned his doctorate at the University of Chicago, 
School of iiducation - found that the School of Education at Chicago 
had administered a test of its own — developed by L. L. Thurstons 
when he was a member of the Faculty in the early 1920 *s - since the 
early 1920»s. The University of Chicago School of Education, through 
its Recorder, Herman G. Richey, supplied the investigator jd-th 16 
scores made by Negroes who had earned doctorates from the School of 

1 

Education; but the only score the School would identify with a name, was 
that of the investigator. The l6 scores did not include a number of 
students who were admitted, possessing a mast 3 r*s degree from some other 
institution; it may be interesting here to note that the l6 scores 

supplied ranged from a 9^il3t to a 98^ile, (the norms was based on 

j 

I School of iiducation scores) with a median at approximately the 57^ il© 

I when compared to the scores for all School of j;.ducation students.^® 

Covering the period from 1920 to 1958, another factor limiting 
interpretation was the variety of tests used. Lincoln University, 

' 

Pennsylvania, provided the earliest test scores; of Freshmen, Sophomores, 
and Juniors, tested in 1920 with the Thur stone. Experimental IV test, which 
resembled Army islpha. The early Otis, the Iowa uick Scoring, 

■ and the American Psychological Examination, the latter promoted by the 



American Council on Education, were favorites of the 1920* s, and of the 
1930* s. 




nationalistic, differences in menx-i capacity# Memoir W, reporting 



the results of the adrainistration of Army Alpha and Beta to Army 
recruits during World War I, was sponsored by the greatest psychologists 
in the United States, who gave their implicit blessing to the racialist 
explanations conveyed by the findings of this first wide-scale 
administration of a group “intelligence" test, that Carl C, Brigham 
made more explicit in his Study of American Intelligence published in 

1923# Although perhaps now the great majority of anthropologists, 
psychologists, and sociologists eschew racial interpretations of test 
scores, the opposite opinion is held with vigor by a number of 
distinguished persons in psychology and in the biological sciences, and 

k 

probably in other disciplines. 

This writer has heard it said, by a Professor at a great American 
University, that a number of Negroes earned their doctorate degrees at 
his, and at other Universities, because the professors were inclined to 
be sorry for them, and to grant them special favors in spite of admittedly 
inferior attainments as compared to other doctoral students#^ A special 
investigation of this subject therefore seemed appropriate. 

II - The "Intelligence” of 
Negro Academic Doctorates 

The Office of Scientific Personnel, of the National Academy of 
Sciences - National Research Council, has published the only study known 
to this author, of the "Intelligence” test scores of academic doctorates.^ 
The Office, in order to do this, took "...the whole 1958 crop of 
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doctorates from American Universities." ^he high school backgroiutid of 

+.V»aoo ^’l/^r»+./^Y»a+'.£>«^ uae avam'trkar) . anrl an cf'Pr>T*h mad A to Obtain the 

"intelligence" test score made by each of 8,930 doctorates of 1958 
while in high school. 

The Office received 6,259 "usable" replies from the high schools; 

8 

which was, as the Report states, "an astonishingly high response rate." 

In our Study, a much smaller number of responses was available. 
One reason wt that our Study covered the Kegro doctorates of record 
from as far back as 1866, to 1962; the practice of administering tests 
did not become well-established in high schools until the 19U0*s^ in the 
colleges until the 1930* s, and even today is not tmiversal, by any 
means, in graduate schools 

Our method v;as, to correspond with undergraduate colleges, with 
graduate schools, and otherwise to find scores where they could be 
found. The undergraduate files of a number of colleges were opened to 
the investigator: the institutions agreeing to this kind of research 
were Lincoln University, Pennsylvania (where the investigator had been 
President, and during his tenure as President facilitated his own access 
to the student personnel files for this purpose); Howard University, 
Vfashington, D. C.; Korehouse and Spelman Colleges, Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana* 

Additionally, the investigator found in his files, a record of an 
investigation made in 1938 by Mr* Fred McQuistion, than of the General 
Education Board, with headquarters In Nashville, Tennessee, where the 
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investigator at the time was a Professor in the Faculty of Fisk University. 

This investigation was of Negro graduate students then enrolled in Negro 

graduate schools; Atlanta University, Fisk University, Hampton Institute 

Howard University, North Carolina College, and Xavier University of New 

Orleans, ^h• • Ac juistion had administered the American Psychological 

Examination, then distributed by the Anerican Council on Education; 

when he dissolved his office in Nashville, he gave many of the iocuments 

in his file to the investigator, who fortunately preserved them through 

« 

the years. i*Iany of the students whom Mc'uistion tested in 1938 » were 
found, later, to have gone on to ther institutions, where they earned the 
academic doctorate. 



Admittedly, the data on “intelligence” test scores collected by the 
investigator is of dubious value. Testing, it appeared, had become 
fashionable in the 1930’s. But the tests were administered and scored • as 
the results showed - by persons with a wide range of statistical and other 
test- taking equipment; in almost all cases, they were given as part of a‘ 
procedure that increasingly became highly ritualized; the results were 
duly recorded, and no use at all was ever made of them. An expensive 
academic ritual I The only exception noted was in the Morehouse College- 
Spelman College combination in the Atlanta University complex, where 
Mr . H. A. ifl/hiting, from 1925 to 1955r sedulously administered the tests; 
organized the results; and made recommend' tions to college authorities 
with reference to sectioning on "the basis of “ability” groupings, that 
were actually accepted - at least for the Freshman year.^ 
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The investigator tried to use the same techni.^ue employed by- 

Lindsey d, Harmon, in reducing multi-form test scores to a common 

denominator; that common denouiinator being adjusted equivalent scores 

on the Army General Classification Test (AGCT). The procedure is 

described in Harmon’s article, '*High School Background of Science 
11 

Doctorates." But all of Harmon’s scores were registered in high school; 

all of our scores were made in college or on the graduate school level, 

against the background of a much more highly selected competition. 

A further limitation on any comparison we raake here, with Harmon’s sample. 

♦ t I ; 

is that 2,853 of his 6,259 cases were in the fields of science, 

whereas only 21.75^ of our test sample was in Science, vjith a majority 

(55»l/«) in -education, a field where scores are always found to be lox^er 
than in the Sciences 

In interpreting this test data, likewise, it should be noted 
that practicrlly all of the scores were those made by (a) graduates of 
almost wholly Megro colleges, and (b) that the students tested were 
from the Southern region. Regional differences are seldom mentioned in 
the literature but that they have formerly existed in the Jouthern Region, 
and probably do so today, may be seen in the institutional scores 
publshed in the jdjjpa-tional Record in the early 1930* s. The accompanying 
Table , shows that in the 1932 administration of the Psychological 
Examination, only two Southern institutions (then altogether white) 
had percentiles above 50; and the median institutional percentile for 
Southern institutions, not including the two Negro institutions listed. 
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TABLE xm 





SOUTHERN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL EXIJm'vTIONS, 
/ADMINISTERED IN THE FALL, 1932 (AS Pl^LISHED IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
MCORD, pp. I 81 t« 190 , VOL, ll;, NO, 2 , APRIL, 1933 J 



Median 

Insliitutions Score 

V anderbilt Univ.,, Term, 175.7 

Rollins College, Fla. 173.6 

Southern Methodist Univ., Tex. 16^.9 

Fla. State Coll, for V/omen, 

Florida 152.8 

Maryville Coll., Tenn. 150.5 

Emory Univ., Georgia llt 7»7 

Univ. of Florida, Fla, li| 2.8 

Washington & Lee Univ., Va. liil.ii 

Birmingham-Southern Coll* 

Alabama 139.6 

Texas A*&M. Univ*, Texas 132.2 

Arkansas St* A.&M, Coll. 

Arkansas I3O.8 

Baylor Univ., Texas 129.5 

Texas Tech. Coll., Texas 128«8 

Va. Polytechnic, Va. 128.1 

Alabama Coll., Alabama 12 l|.l 

Centenaiy Coll., La. 123.5 

Emory Jr, Coll., Georgia 115.0 

Lynchburg Coll., Va. llii *2 

Univ. of N. C., N* Ca. 112. 3 

Spring Hill Coll., Ala. 109.2 

Ga. State Women’s Coll., ,Ga. 108.2 

-x-University of Ga., Ga. 99,7 

Southwestern La. Inst., La, 98.6 

Univ. of S. C., S. Ca. 97.2 

Univ, of Alabama, Ala. 95.7 

■ 5 H'*Vao Union Univ., Va. 95,6 

^HSennett Coll, for Women > N.C. 78.3 



• 55 -Score from 1931 Administration of Test 
■ 5 H;-Negro Institutions 

^ 5 - 5 HJ-As published in the Educational Record. 

1933. 



National 

Percentile 

Equivalent 


National 
Rank la 195 
Institutions 


57 


‘~ 5 o ;3 


55 


66.0 


50 


dit.O 


ii2 


122.5 


iil 


130.0 


39 


137.0 


35 


151.5 


3 h 


153.0 


33 


159.0 


29 


171.0 


28 


17 it.O 


27 


175.0 


27 


176.0 


27 


177.0 


25 


181.0 


2lt 


182.0 


20 


185.0 


20 


186.0 


19 


187.0 


18 


188.0 


17 


189.0 


lil 


190.0 


13 


191.0 


12 


192.0 


11 


193.0 


11 


19 it ,0 


6 


195.0 



. l 8 ii- 190 , Vol* lit. No. 2 , April, 
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When the occupatior'; of fathers were compared to test scores, we find 

2 

X as follows *, 

For the children of white collar workers, 5»28 with 5 degrees of 
freedom; 

For the children of manual laborers, 7.03 with ^ degrees of 
confidence <> 

It is frequently observed, that some of the lowest scores in tests 
.made by members of our sample, were made by subjects whose parents were 
engaged in the most menial of occupations.; and who had in their background, 

m • 

the poorest parental education, and a history of the greatest isolatron, 
geographically and socially defined. One of our lowest scorers, whose 
permission we have to quote both his score ( a 12^-ile jn tiie Thurstone 
.Experimental IV test in 1920, in which the subjects were principally 
students in highly selective colleges in the Northeastern United States), 
is a man (Colonel Hildrus A. Poindexter, Parasitologist, United States 
Public Health Service; see document, appendix), who came from one of 
the most deprived cultural situations of any of our cu.hj»cts. Our 
highest scoring student (Samuel P* Massie) (with a 99*7^~ile in the 
iunerican Psychological Examination as a beginning graduate student in 
1938), is now a Professor of Chemistry in the United States Naval Academy; 
his father was a college teacher, and his mother has taught in elementary 
and high schools. 



No analysis is available to date of the scores on tests made by 
academic doctorates, related to their parental occupations and education, 
with which this study coilLd be compared | the office of Scientific Personnel 
has only recently begun to collect this information. But, it is the strong 
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conviction of this writer, that the* doctorates whose AGCT unit scores 

13 

reported by Harmon* s study, that are below 100, would be found to 
be those of persons who, in early youth, were isolated in some manner 
from the main-stream of ./unerican 1 ife^ either through coming from 
illiterate or partially illiterate families j or from isolated agricultural 
or industrial communities 5 or from foreign-language homes 5 or, generally, 
from ’’culturally’* or “economically” disadvantaged circumstances. The 
language factor is all-important 5 in a very real sense, these are persons 
who in early youth lived in homes approximating that of ^ foreign 
language, or foreign culture, student. It may be well to keep in mind, the 
admonition to Deans of Medical Schools, appearing in the 1956 Manual of the 
Medical iiptitude Test, to discount scores made on that examination by 
foreign students, oar even by American born students reared and educated 
abroad. We believe many of our subjects in this Study make low scores on 

r 

standard tests because they are, in truth, the children of a language and 
culture truly ’’foreign” to the main-stream of .imerican life, and that the 
test score may well mask their true ability. 
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THE (^OQfi&FHICAL <EXOXNS OF THE HEQRO OXTOEATE 
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Of ^11 questlonnai:?es ^Tdng the doctorate’s birthplacei ten had 
been born in the West Indies , and one in Africa* The remaining 500 were 
distributed by regions of the United States as follows s 

TABLE XX - . 



DISTRIBUTION OP BEGIONAL BBTHPLACE OF DOCTORATES BY 
RANK ORDER ACCORDING TO RATIO TO NEC5R0 POPULATION m 
1920 



Region 



Number of 
Doctorates 



Negro ( 1920 ) 
Population 



Ratio 



New England 


16 


Nountain 


3 


West North Central 


21* 


East North Central 


35 


Middle Atlantic 


35 


South Atlantic 


216 


Pacific 


2 


East South Central 


100 


West South Central 


69 


United States 


500 



79,J1 

30,801 

278,921 

5lli,9ll* 

600,183 

lt,329,120 

1*7,790 

2,523,532 

2*063,579 

10.1163,131 



1 to l*,9liO 

1 to 10,267 
1 to U,605 
1 to llt,700 
1 to 17,11*8 

1 to 20,023 
1 to 23,895 
1 to 25,235 
1 to 3 0*526 
1 to 20^^ 



By states, the queationnaire sample, arranged by rank order of 
productivity ratios, is as shown in the following Table : 
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TABI£. tyt 



RANK ORDER OF STATES 
OF DOCTORATES- 



State 



Maine 

%ah 

Massachusetts 

liSLsconsin 

Colorado 

Dist« of Columbia 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Mijssouri 

Connecticut 

Qklahosia 

Illinois 

Virginia 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Florida 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

California 

Tennessee 

South Carolina 

Alabama 

Iifest Virginia 

Delaware 

Texas 

Mississii^l 

New Xork 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 



Ntimber of 
Doctorates 



IN DOCTORAL PRODUCTIVIEI MI^SDHED 'BX 
I92Q NEGRO POPULATION (QUESTIONNAIRE 

Jlegro Population ^ ' 
1920 . 

‘1,316 



RATIO OF 
SAMPLE) 



IT 

1 

13 

1 

2 

18 

7 

8 
.17 

2 

..lU 

a 

5U 

9 

20 

16 

20 

10 

2 

‘20 

33 

3U’ 

3 

1 

2U. 

30 

6 

35 

7 

13 

18 



l,i*U6 

U5,U66 

5,201 

U,319 

109,966 

57,925 

80,810 

178,21*1 

21,0li6 

182,871* 

690V017- 

117,132 

28U,568 

235,938 



Ratio 

l,31o 



329,1*87 : 
>7 



763,U0. 
186,157 
38,763 
1*51,758 
, 86l*,7I^ 
900,652 

86“,3!*5 
.30,335 
7la,69li 
935,181* 
198,1*83 
1,206,365 
21*1*, 1*79 
1 * 72,220 
700,257 



1,1*1*6 
3«U97 
5,201 
5,659- 
6,109 
8,275 
10«101 
lOiiUSl* 
10,523 
10,672 
12,191:-'' 
12,777 
l3^O0Uk.. 
U *,288 
3i*,7l*6 
16 , 1 * 71 * 
16 ,^ 1 * 
18,618 
19,381 
22,582 
26,203 
26,U89 
28 , 781 . 
30,335. 

30.903 
31,172 
33,080 
31*,1*68 
3U,925 
36,321* 

38.903 



1 1 



West Indies 


10 


)(Not Available) 






Jlflrica 


1 


(Not Available) 






total 


511 
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The high productivity of Massachusetts is remarkable, We have no 
ready answer, although it would be crucial to find one, 

When the thirteen cases are inspected, six were born in Boston, 

2 in Cambridge, and one each in Springfield, New Bedford, Great Barrington, 
Pittsfield, and VUnchestero The education of the father was above our 
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general median j one father had a doctorate frcan Yale^ one a dental degree 
from Karirard university, and the. other fathers had from an ei^th grade to 
junior college study* Two fathers were ministers, one was a court officer^ 
one a dentist, one a Y* M* C* A* executive after being a teadher, one was 
a tailor, one a salesman, one a specialized postal clerk in charge of 
accounting, one a janitor, one a tailor, one a head-waiter, and two had 
occupations not givenn One mother was a college graduate, another had 
some college education, two repcsrted high school graduation, including 
the Cambridge Latin, and one was reported as havj^ had no formal 
education* A West Indian father and mother were reported as having had 
an education in the West Indies equivalent to an American 8th grade 
education© High schools reported by the doctorates included a 14ississippi 
private hi^i school, Utica Institute, where the father taught and was an 
accountant; the others graduated frcm Massachusetts and Connecticutt hi^ 
schools: Qj?eat Barrington, Springfield, New Bedford, Cambridge Latin, 
Boston English, Pittsfield, Ro:®usy Memorial, Winchester* 

It is interesting to note that fa.ve of the doctorates took 
baccalaureate degrees in Southern Negro Colleges* This included W,E*Bo 
DuBois, x^ho took a bachelor *s degree at Fisk University in 1888, and then 
a second such degree at Harvard; it was a ccoimon practice up to the mid- 
1920* s, after which time the first degree from the predominantiy Negro 
college degree was generally accepted by Northern graduate schools* 

It is probable that the Du Bois early doctorate in 1896 established 
something of a cultural tradition for Negro youth in Massachusetts; and, 
perhaps, for high school and college counselors* Du Bois gave fxiLl credit 
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to r^ank Ho^gP;^ bi.8 high schooX principal at Great Barringtons Hotmer advised 
Dn Bois- to tako the classical course, knot riyio ■kVi'io 'nA'Mm44>. Tk« 4-^ 

— 0 — •■> — 'T— «• am fc V jwr^ JL^wJbW, w 

to coUege« 

A simple Pearsonian coefficient of correlation, ranking the productivity 
by States of doctorates (an index based on the ratio of doctorates to the Negro 
population in 1920), and comparing -this rank to the rank of the States in the 
illiteracy of llegroes, yielded a moderate rho of *1|6U. IJhen the rank order 
of the States «ith segregated schools, in doctoral productivity, is correlated 
Td.th the rank of these States in Negro illiteracy, a .rfw of .702 resultso 
Apparently, there is a strong causal relationship be;tween the prevalence of 
literacy in a population, and the development of pers ons of high academic 
ability frqu such populations© 

* 1 ’ *? • * * 

. . The Relationship Between Socio-Economic i^as .and Doctoral 

R?oductivity ' ' 

To tMs writer *s knowledge, there has been but one comis^ehensive study 
that attempted to establish relationships between- fairly well defined socio- 




economic areas on the county level, and educationhl outccmies ai^' prospects a This 

was the study published by the United States Office of Education in 19h2. National. I 

. . ‘ 
of the Higher Education of Negroes, especially tliafc part authored by Ina ^ 

• i • I 

Corinne Brown« This study attempted a classification of Southern counties basei. 

on (1) the number of Negroes in the co\mty (1930), (2) the trade areas, (3) the [ 

= • • . \ 



1 

Ina Corine Brown, Socio-£con(xnic Approach to Educational i^oblems^ 
Passim© National Survey of the Higher fiducauion of Jfegroes. HTsc© ilor"^ Vol, « 
1© Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Washingtons United 
States Government Printing Office, 19l|2^ 
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Xocs.'bion of sx'g&s wi'bliin. i/li6 counby^ (U) TypGs of Negro coXILegds 

in tihe county^ (5) ths county 'type^ based on its basic economy^ (6) the 
quartHe rank of the county on the basis of number of Negroes in Negro 
colleges per 1000 Negroes aged 15-19 in county. 

For the purposes of this study, three states were selected for 
analysis, using Brown* s criteria, and correlating the socio-econonic 
areas there described with doctor’d, productivity. They were: Hojrth 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Alabama. 

TABLE HH 



RATES OF doctorate PRODUCTION m COUNTIES CLASSIFIED SOCIO. 
. _ ECONOMIC TYPES IN ALABAMA, NORTH CAROUtm. Ai€> SOUTH CAROLINA 



Socio-Economic type 



Total Negro 
Population 



Number of 
Doctorates 



Hate to one 
Doctorates 



lA- Farming j Cottonj no 
industrial diversification 
XB- Farmijags Cotton; industi^ 
diversification 

HA- Farming: other than cotton; 
no~lndustrial diversification 
IIB- Farmir^: other than cotton; 
industrisd diversification 
IIIA- Non-farm economy; no 
Industrial diversification 
IIIB- Non farm economy; industrial 
diversification 



230,655 


19 


12,139 


339,7U3 


36 


9,837 


61i,lili0 . 


9 


7,l6o 


103,626 


17 


6,095 


8,296 


2 


U,188 


3U8,697 


30 


11,623 



Chi square was 9©33 i-riLth two degrees of freedom, significant at the ,o5 
level of confidence. 



The Relationship Between the Location of the Mssionary Schools, 
Parental Attendance, and Doctoral Productivity 



Vfe . believe that the geographical association of the location of the 
pofivate “missionary” schools and academies,' whifen related to the birt. -counties 
of parents and of doctorates, and to the family histories of the .. c. 
doctcratos, is a more significant due to the means by which Negro 
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docfcoi*ates were Tomieda An inspection of the i^ps* in tho Appendix sjuggests 
tho pattern* Because these schools; were frecjiiently accessible to students 
living in several near-bv counties, an evari. 
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statistically developed. But when /e note Perry county, Alabama - that 
from statistics of illiteracy of the population, of farm tenancy among 
the Negroes, aand of abysmally low per capita public school expenditures 
for the Hegro population - as, for delected counties in Alabama in 1913o 

1913 Per Capita Child School Expenditures 



Counts 

Lowndes 

Perry 

W.COX 



$35.09 

16*95 

27o7^ 



1,26 

1.3U 

.5U 



- the conclusion is inescapable, that doctorates emmt'ged from such areas 

because of the intorvention of such "mission” schools as the Lincoln 

Normal School of Marion, PKPry County, Alabama; of the Camden Academy, 

and the numerous other ITesbyterian and Lutheran schools in UUcox 

county; and, in lowndes county, of the Calhoun School that carried on, 

in addition to conventional class rocm instruction of children, extensive 

parent«^ducation projects including the subsidizing of a community land* 

purchase scheme that was highly successful. 

By inspection one notes that counties where such schools were 

active were generally more productive than counties where the larger, 

higher missionary and private colleges were located; for ex^ple, Talladega 
county where ‘ 

Talladega doUege was located; or -even Haoon county, ” aere Tuskegee 



Listitute was located. 
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Another factor, of course, is that these small private schools 
were likely to have in their facilities the teachers with the best pre- 
pdra-'b^oTip €UEidr wifcli 9? supsriop sosKisisic t-rsidifeioii l/kstn *felis tsEOlisys H(j?i 
the truly wretched public schools* So great a proportion of our ^ 
doctorates from these areas were the children of school principals, and 
of teachers, that we ?ir-st include these classes as an important element 
in doctoral productivity* The fact that many of the private academies r 
and colleges, were staffed with white teachers, reduced the possible 
production of Negro doctorates 5 Tuskegee Institute was one of the few 
such institutions to begin, in 1881, with policy of employing Negro 
teachers only; and few Negroes were in Negro college faculties until 
well into the twentieth century. The growth of the number of Negro 
college teachers in integrated and in predominantly Negro colleges, 
must lead in the next generation to the productivity of doctorates on 
a larger scale in this population* 

The Inner City* ”De Factd * Segregation, and Doctoral 
Productivity 

As has been pointed out above, in the chapter dealing with the 
secondary school origins of Negro doctorates, the productivity rate is 
low in the large, ^ facto segregated slum high schools of the North 
and of the South* It is clear that doctoral production begins in the 
home and family, and is facilitated by exposure to an elementary, and 
secondary school education where high motivation arises from family 
aspiration and faculty inspiration* These conditions evidently exist only 
in limited degree in those schools that deal with the lower-class child on 
every level in contemporary large urban centers. It is significant 
that the enrollment of Negroea In t.he collegoa r\r>w ©eb.*ibH.f»h©d as the 
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moat, prolific develop^a of dcsfctorates is extremely small; while statistics 
are not available^ inquiry of officials at such institutions as City CoHege 
of Hex^ York, listed in 1960-I96I as 4b lai^gest single baccalaureate producer . 
of doctoratos An the country ('^th 1.85f. of the national total), and SrpolOyn 
college JL^ZU/o)^ in ninth place, leads to the conclusion that less than. 1^ 
of the enrollment in regular degree courses at these institutions is made up 
of Hegroes# A recent survey of the attendance of Negroes in Peniasylvania 
colleges suggests that the rate is lower than in certain Southern states, and, 
indeed, may be lower than it was in 1952*^ 

Differential state rates of, doctoral productivity to population, are 
difficult to interpret in terms of specific cxatural, econxanic, and social 
indices. It appears that the rate itself is a sound index to the degree of 
ccmpreheisive advantage - or disadvantage - enjoyed by a population, Massachu- 
setts Negress of other States in doctoral productivity, because, we think, they 

have been, during the last century, the most advantaged Negroes in the United 
States, 




RgDQrt_on Atte ndance of Negroes in Pennsylvani a 
Colioggs* 1963a Mimeographed: Office of the State Superintenderi of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg^ Pennsylvania, 1963^, 
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I CHAPTER VIII 

I 

I IffiRE THESE THE TRULY UHDERPRIVIIxEGDED? 

i 



I 



A 



vfe ha*ve seen that mile our doctorate sample has been derived from 
an “underprivileged” population, they cannot, in the mass, be truly said 
to have come from “underprivileged” families, as measured by social status 
iflithin. this population* Before Emancipation, and afterward, the civic and 
social restraints on the employment of Negroes defies applying to them the 
usual rubrics of general American stratification; as we have pointed out, 
the amount of ”under«»employment” « below the level of real ability •- has 
been the 3?ule, rather than the exception* 

The writer has chosen one index to select from the $17 autobiographies 
collected, those who might most clearly be classified as “underprivileged,” 
or “culturally” or “educationally disadvantaged” as compared to the great 
majority of their. American fellows, both among the doctorates, and the non- 
doc borates, This one index selected, was that of literacy of the parents* 

‘jje found that twenty of our subjects had at least one parent who was reported 
to have no formal schooling at all; while four reported that neither parent 
had received any formal schooling. 

It has seemed best to present these twenty cases as case-studies 
3.etting the presumably “underprivileged” doctorates speak for themselves. 

It will be seen, that thedr academic credentials are of the most respectable; 
Chicago 2, Ohio State 3, and one each from Kansas State, Pittsburgh, Cornell, 
Harvard, Michigan, University of California, Pennsylvania State, University 
or Pennsylvania, Indiana, Iowa State, viH.sconsin, Indiana, Michigan State, 
Columbia, They represent disciplines along the entire spectrum of academic 
offerings, from Mathematics to Education, as coded by the National. Heeoax'ch 
Council, 
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Permission has been sou^t from three of these persons, to identify 
them by name| this was principally because their cases seemed peculiarly 
interesting in studying the rise of “underprivileged” persons to inter- 
national acceptance as true scholars, and men of distinction* Others, . 
doubtless, would have freely g;ranted such permission, had they been askedj 
it is clear that the children did not think of their parents, or of them* 
selvds, as having been “underprivileged,” nor were they a whit ashamed of 
them. • - 

Case A took his doctorate in Agronooiy frcsa a middle-western - 
University* He was born in 1908 in the country, near a small Arkansas town 
in Central Arkansas. He attended a rural public school, and the Dunbar 
High School in little Rock* For college, he attended Philander Smith 
College in Little Bock. His parents were farm people, tenants; neither 
had any formal schooling* 

Case B took a doctorate from a Pennsylvania Urban University, in 
Educational Administration* Born in Walton county, Georgia, he attended a 
rural, school near Good Hope, Georgia, and received his high school educa- 
tion at the Mnvehouse College Academy, that provided a superior hi^ school 
education for many rural or small town Georgia Hegyo bojs before 1930, when 
it was discontiimed. He graduated from Horehouse College* His father was 
reported to have had two months of schooling; his majcac* occupation was that 
of a farmer, but he also preached* liis mother had reached the Uth* grade© 
B credited Join Hope, and Samuel Archer, both teachers and later presidents 
of 'Horehouse College , as having given him the greatest encouragement to 
pursue doctoral studies* 

Case C has a doctorate in Mathematics from one of the Eastern Ivy 




League Untversltles* He was born in a coalnnlning suburb of Birmingham^ 
Alabama, where his father was a coal miner© C atteiided public schools in 
Jefferson County, Alabama, and when his maternal grandmother b'?.came his 
guardian as he reached his teens after the death of his mother, in Washing- 
ton, D« C©, He graduated frcmi the Dunbar High School in Washington, listed 
above as the largest secondary school contributor to the production of Negro 
doctorates of any in the countL*yo 

C reports that his mother^ who finished the seventh grade, liked to 
read, and encouraged him to do>So* His maternal grandmother, who became 
his guardian also liked to read© - A domestic servant, she took adult educa* 
tion classes in the Washington I\d^t Schools for adults 5 *'she was constantly c 
trying to press forward, and to press me forward©” 

Case D was the late and distinguished sociologist, £© Franklin 
Frazier© Frazier was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in l89lia He attended 
public schools in Baltimore, and graduated froa the Douglass High School, 
then known as the Baltimore Colored Hi^ School© Later he graduated from 
Howard University, and pursued graduate studies at Clark University in 
Massachusetts before taking his doctoral degree at the University of Chicago, 
in Sociology© 

Frazier *s father was evidently one of the “underemployed” men of his 
generation who had a job at a level much lower than his abilities, as a 
confidential bank messenger© He had no formal schooling, but he had learned 
to read, and to calculate© His mother ccmipleted the third grade© Frazier 
received the high accolade of presidency of the American Sociological Society 3 
his scholarly studies took him abroad for international studies, as well as 
in the United States in the study of the Negro family. As to the major 
influeiices leading him to a life of scholarship^ he cited the work of 
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W* E* B 9 Dll Bois j Q fstlisr ^^S£C 3 ?!Lfii»C 9 ci i^s cliijLLdb^sn so 

they co\ihi have an education^ and escape from Tdiite control*" 

Case E was borh in a rural region of .Vffginia in 19U* He attended 
a rural elementary school^ and graduated from a.I^eshyterian Mssionary 
school at Chase Clty^ Virginia* He attended the Virginia State College^ 
and took his degree from the University of Michigan* His father was a 
farm owner ^ but had no formal schooling; nor did his mother* ^'Hy parents 
had a strong desire that the children attain at least a college education*" 
Case F who became a noted historlanj author^ and University pro- 

♦ 

fessor^ was bom in Hhshington> U* C*> in 1897* He was educated in the 
public schools of Washington^ and graduated from Dunbar High School* Because 
of his superior performance at Dunbar, he ^ras glveione of the scholarships to 
*>little ivy league" colleges solicited by members of the faculty* He was 
elected to Fhi Beta Kappa, and has had a long and distinguished career as 
University Professor, and writer on. historical and other subjects, at home 
and abroad* His father was another "underemployed" of his generation; he 
was a butler in a private family and had had "very little education," 
although acquiring the arts of reading, writing, and computation* His mother 
reached the Uth* grade in a rural Virginia school| she continued her educa- 
tion in night school in Washington, as an adult* "For some reason," said F, 
my mother was determined that 1 should go to coHege*" 

Case Qt took a degree in Secondas^ Education and Student Personnel at 
a great Western University* She attended a private, non-denomination 
elementary school in Atlanta, Georgia; and graduated from the Atlanta 
University laboratory^^High' School* Her father was a farm owner who separa- 
ted from his wife wheh Q was .two yeaura.,o34, hence "no contribution frcm that 
side of the family I" Her .father had no education; her mother had completed 
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the elementary: grades and obtained further education by attending ni^t 
school and special nurse training Courses • She a nurse attached to the 
Public Health Service, attending maternity cases., and giving special care 
to infants during their first weeks. ’’Mother insisted on education for the 
children. This was her major aim in life. We had no choice but to comply." 

Case H is the noted Dr. Benjamin E, Mays, President of Morehouse 
College, whose name is used with permission. Dr, Mays was born in a rural 
setting Epworth, South Ca. in I896. He attended a rural school in Green- 
wood County, South Carolina, later graduating from the liigh school depart- 
ment of the South Carolina State College at Orangeburg, South Carolina, He 
attffiaded and graduated from Bates College, was elected- to Hii. Betta 
Kappa there. He took his doctorate in Religion at the University of 
Chicago; he is an established scholar as well as having attained world 
distinction as a college administrator ard world religious leader. 

Dp, Hays was the son of a farmer-renter in South Carolina. Neither 
the father nor the mother had ary formal schooling. Dr, Mays describes 
their contribution to his academic progress by saying: "They tau^t honesty 

hard work; and they were intelligent althou^ unschooled." 

Case I who became a college Dean, was born in a rural community called 
Berlin, Florida, He attended rural schools in Marion, Levy, and Daval 
counties before entering the Edward Waters College High School, a denomina- 
tional college in Jacksonville, supported by the African Methodist B^isco- 

pal Church, From this school I, entered Hox'fard University, where he 

* 

graduated. He took his doctorate in Hi^er Education at an Easterri Univer- 
sity, I2.S father was a farm owner and rural merchant, who had finished the 
third grade in a missionary school. His mother had no formal education; 
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she had. "bo sign her name wxth a cross* She did know numbers^ and could couni# 

and imalce change j she could read a lii/ble from newspapers* The iahher was 

characterized .by ’Ithriftiness, desire to get ahead^ property ox-jnership, race 

consciousness, religious leadership, love for his felloftzmen*” The mother is 
• * « . 

decribed as having %other-wit, sagauiousness, love of learning, will-power, 

frugality, leadership, potentialities; stick-to-itiveness, aggressiveness to 
educate*” 

Case J, xTas born in 1925 at Dover, Delaware, He was reared by his 
maternal grandparents, knowing nothing of his father, and never living with 
his mother* ttis grandfather was a farmer-renter; both grand-parents Ixad scaae 
schooling* The grand-father wanted to educate children only throvigh the 8th 
grade; the grandmother insisted that he finish high school* J. wont on. to 
finish hi^ school at the Delaware State College, and Howard Unii/ersity, and 
took his doctorate in Chemistry at a Pennsylvania University* 

Case K was bom in Shreveport, Louisiana, in 1916. He aUended public 
schools in Oklahoma City, graduating from the Douglass Hi^ School in that 
city* He graduated from college at Morehouse College, and took hi e doctorate, 
in Sociology at a middle -we stem Univers5.ty* His father was butcher-farmer, 
and had no formal schooling; his mother finished the 8th grade. Most 
influential were his maternal grand-parents; his maternal grand-father had a 
6th grade education and his maternal grandnmbther had 2 years of college 
(nomal school) at a missionary college in New Orleans* 

Case L* x-ias awarded a doctorate in Physical Education at a Hldifestern 
University* He x^as bom in 19lU in a small Pennsylvania industrial town, 
where his father xfas employed as a laborer in a steel mill* L attended 
elementary and high school in a similar town; his excellence in athletics 
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in hi^ school won him a scholarship to a Southern Negro State College* 

Wl PI f'ist'.TlAT* Vl25^^ inn of^im mn • Vi*? q Vii% 
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Case II was born in 1890 in a rural county in Virginia, He attended 
a naral elementary school and completed his hi^ school edtication in the 
Academy maintained by Virginia Union University at Richmond, Virginia, 

This small Baptist institution ig notable for its production of outstanding 
ministers and scholars 5 it had a small but very inspiring faculty of white 



and Negro teachers, L attended college at fioviard University, and took his 
doctorate in lELstory at a middle-western state Universiyj^-, His father was 
a farm ovmer xdio had no fotTnal schooling; his mother went to the 5th grade. 
Case N is an Africsm, born in Nigeria in 1916, and now teaching in 
a predominantly Negro state college in the South, His father and mother 
were illiterate; however, his father was d xnan of substance being chief of 
his clan and to^m, and an administrator of the lands held camnunally by the 
clan. 



*’I was the only one of my father *s children allowed to go to church 
and school from birth. The rest were forbidden and disinherited 
when they did, I'^y mother fed all of the disinherited over the 
secret fence of our c<mipound because none except non-christians were 
alloiTOd ;?ithin the confines of the family, 

brother xfas one of those excommunicated sons and had so great an 
interest in my education tliat he would not allow me to stay home 
vJith the )onChristian children of ny age. My mother too had ssmipatiy 
on me and vowed that I should beccme sometliing if ever the new 
culttre (Christianity) would be anything. She had to cook a different 
d^h for me on every meal because meat in the main dishes sacri- 
ficed and forbidden to Christians, I was the only child of »\y age in 
my tom to bectiae Christian, 

I began to stay aifay from home in dormitories at schools because I 
could spealc mil., My mother savr to it tliat 1 was fed well there 
and that I stayed there, 

I know the Lord jsmiled upon me all my school days for I led my class 

all from the grades through college, I won maxy scholarships which 

for my size and age I could not utilize because of the distance of oh.^ 
♦ 
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schools ijhere they were tenable# I planned to come to America 
before I went to hlt^ school This mind set resulted from a MstTsry 
class on Eminent Africam where I studied the life of Aggrey.l 
Consequently I had refueed to take 3 offers to study with govern- 
ment aid in Universities in England# The British saw to it that 
I should not come over for at least ten years after I gained 
admission to a college here# I had to threaten to take the American 
Consul-General to court before I finally got my visa in April 19U7> 
after which I happily s<iiled to America* Most significant of adl, 
my mother had vowed that she would not die until I have left for 
America# She died a year after I left# father died ^ihen I was 
in the grades* At the death of both parents and my guardian brother 
a few years after, I was always ax«y at school, I know that they 
were satisfied as loq{ as I was in school* 

X worked and studied in America for ray ei^ht college years, knowing 
hoxf difficult it was to get funds from home* Yet now my spirit is 
burning still for my return to school - His will be done* Of course 
I am also anxious to see my people, everywhere sensing the state of 
the present affairs of mankind#” 

N took his bachelor *s degree at one mid-western University, his 
Master <s degree at another, and his doctorate in another* Before coning to 
the Ikiited States he had completed the woxdc leading to a Cambridge Certi- 
ficate (first class), at the famous Hope V^iddell missionary school at Calabar 
and a teacher-training course at Uyo Teacher <s College, in 1938# He had 
taught for ten years in order to earn funds with which to come to the United 
States* 



. Case 0 was bom at Beaumont, Texas, in 191It« He attended elementary 
and high schools in Beauaont, and graduated from the PTairie View State 
College^ in Texas* Be earned his doctorate in Sociology from a mid-westem 



*^J* K* B* Aggrey come to the United States in 1898 from the Qold 
Coast ((Biana)* He entered the dencninational college - Livingstone., at 
Salisbury, Korth Carolina v. and graduated in 1902* Thereafter he tau^i^'' 
Mathematics in the college for 19 yearsi he then en^ed in several sur» 
veys of African education under the auspices the Pbelps-Stokes Fund, and 
was finallly appointed Vlce-Frlncipal of the Prince of Wales College (the 
Aehimoto School) in 1923* A most eloqiuent man, Aggrey had immense influence 
in encouTiiigtng Africans ITom all over the continent to go on for advanced 
education* His example ixviuced many to come to the United States# See: 
Sdxfin V/# Sinith, Aggrey of Africa# London: Student Christian Movement, 1929# 
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Urdversity. Ilis father i/as a foundry worker, who had no formal schooUngc 
Hor did his mother^ the parents were ’’Creoles” from the Cajun country of 
Louisiana, and the mother who worked in domestic service, did not learn to 
speak English until 0 and his sister entered public schools* Both parents 
gave the utmost encouragement to their children, to pursue their studies $ 
the family was subjected to a loving but firm discipline and trained in 
habits of careful attention to their daily activities, inclucHing rigorously 
presei*ved alloiaaents of time for study and ’’hone-work”, 0 has had uniisual 
success in high level research, and in the administration of research* 

Case P has given permission to quote his correspondence, and to 
include in his account a score in an ’’intelligence” test administered when he 
entered college in 1920, He was then a Freshman at Lincoln University, in 
Pennsylvania; on the Thurstone Experimental Test IV, that later became the 
American Psychological Examination, IlildrQs A, Poindexter registered a 
12/»-ile score. The students tested were colle^ Freshmen in colleges j most 
of them located on the Eastern Seaboard, and representing principally the most 
highly selective institutions of tiiat area, 

Poindexter bom on a cotton-farm in Shelby County, Tennessee, in 
1901, His father was a share-cropper, with no formal education; his mother 
completed the fifth grade in a rural Kentucky school. After completing 
the eighth grade in the local school, he was sent to a Presbyterian missionary 
school located at Rogersville, Tennessee, in Eastern Tennessee, where he 
graduated from high school. From this school Poindexter went to lincoln 
University, in Pennsylvania, where he c<xapleted the four-year course in three 
and one -half years - the first time in the history, of the institution that 
this feat had been accomplished. He then entered the I3artmouth College, 2- 



year medical sciiool, ocnpleting the work vdth highest honors. He was 
to receive an honorarv Ha 0 t*ao Y*4mw %% 

He then entered the Harvard University Medical School, for the com- 
pletion of the work for the M* D. degree. His research capabilities had 
been recognized and with fellowship assistance from the Rockefeller Fund, 
he entered Columbia University where he took his doctorate in Parasitology 
in 1931. This is Poindexter *s story as told by himself: 

(Paramaribo, Surinam, February 7, 19^8),., ..Now about my parents and 
grandparents : IJy mother reached the fifth grade in school. She 

mother, quite robust and healthy. She was bom 
shortly after emancipation and came frcia slave parents . in Virginia. 
She appeared to have only African blood. She showed considerable 
1 i^elligence but had limited fonial education. She lived as 
child, vdfe and mother on the farms of Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee all of her life. I5y mother *s parents I never saw, but 
they were slaves until emancipation, 

father was a mulatto and took the family name of the slave ornier, 
I-y father»s mother I have never seen, father«s father I remeraber 
seeing when I was a small child. He vies a white man x-jho rode in a 
surrey draxm by two fine horses, father inherited a strong 
body and a rather fiery temper. He never attended any formal school. 
He always xforked on the farm, rarely clearing a hundred dollars a 
year for the idiole family. My father, by West Tennessee Delta farm 
standards, was considered a good tenant farmer. He never oxmed a 
a farm. He worked the year around farming, hunting, trapping, etc, 

la spite of the tenant and share-cropper status, his children were 
well fed, poca?ly clothed and poorly housed. There was always plenty 
of meat, potatoes, milk (non-pasteurized), butter, molasses, vege- 
tables and fruits, fresh or canned, available. In spite of the 
demands of a large family, 2C bales of cotton each year frem the 
land allotted to hdja, my father insisted on his ri^ts to plant 
large ^getable gardens for the family and to have cows, hogs, 
chickens, fruit trees, etc. Ub, children, never had more than a 
nickle per week to spend on Saturday at the store, until we were old 
enough to go out for extra work, but we always had plenty to eat. 
Thus, the children grew up physically healtl^, but only one chose 
to continue education beyond the hij^i school level. 

I began primary school at age 7 years. Because of the difficulty of 
regul^ attendance at school in the rural district (8 miles walk 
daily ), c years x-iere required to complete 7 years of primary school. 
Average attendance: U months. 
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There seemed *bo he no decenh future for an ignorant Wegro farmer 
in the Delta of West Tennessee* But X noticed as a small boy 5 
that there were certain Negroes who were respected in the community* 
i\mong them were a Negro doctor^ a Negro ^linister and a Negro school 
principal. These intellectuals were my inspiration and stimulated 
my desire to "escape" from a life of ignorance and poverty# With my 
life savings of $U0*00, at the age of lU years, I left farm, bed, 
board and security to enter a ITesbyterian hi^ school and normal 
school at Rogersville in East Tennessee, I have not been back except 
for vacations* 

There were three people who supported this rupture \^ith the family 
and the beginning of an "adventure"; viz*, my mother, the local Negro 
doctor (Dr, ^yas) and the Presbyterian minister who also was my primary 
school principal, Hev, H, L, Peterson, It was Bev, Peterson^ a Johnson 
G, Smith graduate, who arranged for me to enter Swift Memorial Hi^ 
School at Rogersville, Tenr«essee, as a special student, I could not 
qualify for regular admission because of the poor rural elementary 
background. At Swift Memorial in Roger sville, I had three jobs as well 
as taking three more extra subjects each semester, than were required 
of other students, I had no other social ties so I merely worked and 
studied. In order to pay for xny board, tuittor- and buy clothes the 
three jobs were: 

a) Firing the boiler to keep the girl's dormitory -mvii at night, 

b) Cleaning up~a bank building in the town of Rogersville in the 
afternoons - after school hours, 

c) Milking a cow and making a fire in the kitchen stove and living 
room of a rich family in the city every morning. For this I 
received a good breakfast and a fex^ dollars each week, 

I left Rogersville three months before the close of school in 1920, 
because I had finished all the required hi^ school subjects and 
mcst of the normal school subjects* I left in order to work in 
Detroit to make money to come to Lincoln University, 

Even though my marks qualified me for valedictory of my hi^ school 
class, as you know my diploma was held up because I left before 
commencement. The record shoiTS that I finished the U years required 
hi^ school courses within three years, 

A sequel to Poindexter's narrative of his youth, is the following 
nevis release based on a Public Health Service release of Vja.y 10, 1966, 
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TROPIC/X DISE/sSE FIGHTER RETIRES I'JTIER 3U YEARS 

♦ 

/’A inr rhf*. T hn 1y 5-27»66 

After 3h yrjors of public service > Dr« Hlldrus A* Poindexter, 
medical director of the U« S, Public Health Service, has decided 
to roam the xforld no more* 

Now 6U - he reached that age on May 10 - Dr* Poindexter retired 
on May 2^ to his heme in (Ointon, Hd«, where he intexids to complete 
work on more than 30 scientific papers and be available for special 
assignments. • ' * 

During the past 30 years, he has observed or worked to eradicate 
illness and disease in 75 foreign countries and traveled more than 
half a million miles by all modes of transportation. 

Commenting on his professional services Dtr. lather L« Terry, the 
U. S. Qovemment Surgeon General, said: ’The Government of the 
IMted States had formally recog^ed these efforts, but the wear and 
teal' of assigraoents in Laos, Iraq, Viet«Nam and many other places 
have left their marks.” 

DTs Poindexter *s speciality has been in the field of tropical 
disease. He has received numerous honors and decorations for his 
irork as malariologist and epidemiologist. Looking back, he re- 
gards his efforts in aiding the development of local personnel as 
‘•the main thrust” of his success. He has labored, ho says, to ”pass 
on leadership” in the art of combatting local to officials 

of developing nations - a thing grossly ne^ecl^^d iw the Colonial 
system. ”I have tried to work with, not for, f-^hunate people,” 

Dr. Poindexter says, "and all Americans should do the same.” 

The tropical disease fighter began Ms career among the rural commu- 
nities of /ilabama and Mississippi, where he worked frem 193U to 1937 
organizing. treatment centers for the control of venereal disease, 
malaria, and intestinal parasites. These diseases had brou^t misery, 
illness, and even death, to hundreds of underprivileged people in 
these areas. 

In 1939> he obtained leayp fircmn position oh the faculty cf Howcffd School 
of Medicine at Howard University to undertake xvork with the School of 
topical Medicine, San Juan, Puerto Rico. This activity carried him 
into the underdeveloped areas of seven counti^es of South America and 
five major carribean islands in the quest of knowledge for the con- 
trol of diseases endemic to these areas, 

The years, 19U3 to 19lt5>qwere spent by Dr. Poindexter - then an limy 
Lieutenant Colonel - in preventing and controlling malaria among 
personnel in the Southwest Pacific, The Rresidential Citations 
credited him with having reduced the malaria rate among American 
Military personnel in his tomense 900,000 square mile area by in 
6 montlis. 
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sei*ved.as epidemil.ogist and parasitologist 
jath the 19bh Mescal General General Laboratoi^ and as an instrufif- 
mL j disease control .measures ijith the 93rd Infantry 

j^^sion* He did special dysentery v^fcine studies with the 369th 
Inf mtry Regiment and carried out special studi.es in immunology^ 
epidemiology and parisitology with the 2?th General Hospital, 19th 
Medical laboratory and the 3l8th Medical Battalion. 



In ^9ht, Poindexter resigned his commission in the Jmy Medical 
oorps of the U, S. Public Health Service. His first duty assignment 
2 ^ the tiealtn Service was as chief of Laboratory aM medical research 
^doh tne agency *s mission in Liberia. 



He app^nted to the regular corps of the Public Health Service 
^ 19UO and promoted to medical director. The same year, he was 
the recipient of the Welcome Award from the Association of Military 
burgeons for his studies of lymph small pox vaccine, which he was 
using to control a smallpox epidemic in Liberia. 



^ i providing much of the inspiration and 
-.w^^er^p tow^ the establishment by the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
interests of the liberian Institute of Tropical Medicine. 



^ l^ U he was in ch^ge of the health problems created by trans<* 
ferring 800,000 refugees from North to South Vietnam. In citing him 
for on Nonary degree in 1955, Dartmouth College said that “Few men 
have ^he opportunity - and seized it - of saving so many human 

^ published more than seventy technical articles in 
scientific journals. 
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During this period, he served as epidemiologist and parasitologist 

"Wii/h. t/h6 X9fch T jaV i 4 *, fvmr an/4 
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tropical disease control measures with the 93rd Infantry Division. 

He did special dysentery vaccine studies with the 369th Infantry 
ftegiroent and carried out special studies in immunology, epidemiology 
and parisitology with the 27th General Hospital, l?th Ifedical 
laboratory and the 318th Medical Battalion, 

In 19U7, Dr, Poindexter resigned his commission in the Axny Medical 
Corps and was ccmnissioned in the Reserve Corps of the U, S, Public 
Health Service, His first duty assignment of the Health Service was 
as chief of Laboratory and Medical research with the agency *s medical 
research mission in Liberia, 

He was appointed to the regular corps of the Public Health Service in 
in I9U8 and promoted to medical director. The same year, he was the 
recipient of the Welcome Ax^ard frcm the Association of Iditary Sur- 
geons for his studies of lymj^ small pox vaccine, which he was using 
to coxxbrol a smallpox epidemic ±i: liberia. 

Dr , pQindexber is credited with providing much of the inspiration and 
leadership toward the establishment by the Pirestone Tlre~and Rubb^ 
interests of the Loberian Institute of Tropical Medicinetr 

In 19^U he was in charge of the health problems created by transferring 
800,000 refugees from North to South Vietnam, 3h citing him for an 
honary degree in 195^5 Dartmouth College said that *'Few men have had 
the opportunity and-seized it - of saving so many human lives,” He 
has published more than seventy technical articles in scientific 
joumalse 
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SUMMARY 



It is clear from reading these accounts, that we need sharper 
definitions of our descriptions of the “underDrivileeed**. «nd +.i,« 
“culturally disadvantaged." The Negro doctorates who tell their stories 
in this chapter had, almost universally, the “privilege” of being born 
to a mother or having some other relative in a key position in the family - 
of indomitable will, and ambition for her children and for their future. 

It was usually the case, likewise, that they were “privileged" by 
having contact with an inspiring teacher, - in elementary school, or in 
secondary school, or in college. 

Almost all were "privileged" in having attended a superior secon- 
dary school. No less than six of the soxteen attended high school depart- 
ments of state and private colleges, at a time idien public hi^ schools for 
Negroes in the South were few in number. Two attended missionary hi^ 
schools. Two attended what was undoubtedly the best hi^ school for 
Negroes in the country: the Dunbar High School, in Washington. 

Douglass High School, a public institution, in Baltimore; the Dunbar High 
School, in little Rock, Arkansas; the Douglass High School in Oklahcmia 
City, also public; and the Negro high school in Beaumont, Texti, were all 
of superior quality. Even if public, and urban, the Negro High School 
before 1930 was likely to be an institution i-iith a small enrollment, staffed 
principally by graduates of the excellent thcu^ small private colleges 
maintained by missionary effort, and enrolling students from vdiat were the 
Ne^o upper and middle classes of the times. 

Some parts of this prescription for identifying and encouraging the 
development of "persor^ of unusual talent” from an “underprivileged popu- 
lation" can be filled by entirely manageable steps. Others are more diffi- 
cult, lh3 
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chapter' IX 

SlTi^iARY, FL!lDING3,COraU3IONS, RECOIi-ilMDATIONS 
Summary: Procedures and Methods 

The data for this Study was derived from four principal sources, and 
consisted of six sets of material. 

In the first instance, questionnaires were mailed to more than 1,200 
persons, whose names and addresses x^ere taken from (a) a master list of Negro 
doctorates collected and maintained by Dr. Rufus 3. Clement, President of 
Atlanta University; (b) Catalogues of predominantly Negro colleges; (c) 

Letters of inquiry to the Tuskegee Institute Department of Resenrch and 

t 

Information, and to various college and University officials. Nearly three 
hunched of these letters were returned for reason of faulty adiresses; we 
received 51 ? replies from the remainder, and so can presume that the percentage 
of response of those receiving the questionnaire was upwards of 50/^" This 
percentage was considered to be quite satisfactory, considering the involved 
and personal nature of the questions asked. 

Personal interviews were held with a number of the doctorates, and 
with members of their families. Personal correspondence was instituted with 
these persons, to collect additional information about the family history not 
called fox* in the .uestionnaire. 

The Office of Scientific Personnel of the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Research Council made available to the investigator copies 
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of l,'l'78 IBi'i cards, repressnting all of the gr duates of all but four of 
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w wc* f/xc7wiwiuxiiauwxjr iM-:gx’u, wiiuS© uo^; uorax proaucuion was 



listed in the volume, Doctorate Production in United States Universities , 
1920-1962. Additionally, the Office of Scientific Personnel permitted this 

. * - V ■ 

investigator to examine the Hi,^h School Roster , listing doctoral production 
by high schools from 1957-1962. Bjy matching this list with the 1952 Office 
of jiducation publication. Directory of Jecondary Day Schools. 1951-1952. 
that listed high schools by race; and by appljring knox'dedge about de fac t ., 
segregated liorthern high schools, useful conclusions could be drawn 
regarding the production of Negro doctorates graduated from these high schools, 
Information regarding ’intelligence ’ test scores :ias obtained from an 
inspection of several hundred undergr duate transcripts of doctorates in a 
number of institutions; and through correspondeace ;d.th several Universities , 
Finally, the literature was useful, expecially in providing, a number 
of autobiographical accounts by Negro doctorates of theii personal and 
family history. A number of published and unpublished family histories of 
white families provided helpful information regarding certain Negro families 
who had been associated as slaves or retainers of those white families. 
National, otate, and County archives were also helpfuli 



Methods 

In the original Frpposal for the Study, the Descriptive-Survey method 
was set forth as the principal Method to be used in conducting this Study. 

Techniques used included, the "hiestionnaire; Interviews; review; the 
collection and analysis of existing test data; case and group studies based 
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on Ufo and family histories j and on school and colloge personnel records; 
and geographical mapping, drawn both from published studies, and from spot 
location mapping of the data derived from the materials collected in the 
course of this Study, 
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Findings 

There are approximately from l,60O to 1,800 living Negro academic 
doctorates I Percision is not possible because, ijith the growth of !Fair 
Bkiucational Practises Laws'- in northern States since 19^5t it has been 
unlavTful to keep records in many States and Univei-ities by race. estimate 
the yearly production at about 160, or 1^ of the total annual American output. 
The location of the birth-places of doctorates, and of their parents 
and grand-parents, led us to the realization that family relationship, and the 
family history, had important influences on the production of academic 
doctorates. The production of doctorates who were siblings, cousins, and other- 
wise clo,.ely ?elated,was in a degree far beyond normal expectation. The 
kinship combinations included: 

Foui' brothers and sister 

Two brothers and a sister 

TVo brothers and a female cousin 

Two instances of two brothers and a male cousin 

Three first cousins 

Forty— one instances of two br''’- hors 

Four instances of two sisters 

Three cases of father and son 

One case of a Father and daughter 

One case of a liother and son 

Four cases of an aunt and a niece 

More cases of sush kinship would probably have been brought to light, 




had the investigator besn more specific in reouesting (a) full names of all 
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subjects^ and (b) full names of all parents and grand-parents^ and of all 
close relatives* 

In all of the cases identified^ save tvo> the family histozy show 
a history of from three to eight literate generations, and a f/imilar 
exposure of the family for as mai^ generations to excellent elerrentazy and 
secondary education* One family is known to have produced five doctorates, 
six to have produced three, U7 to have produced two, and 313 to have 
produced one, an average of 1*17 doctorate to doctorate producing families* 
Supplementary inquiries failed to elicit a satisfactory response | but we 
estimate that if pl^sicians, dentists, and lawyers were *'dded to the 
academic doctorates produced by thes families, that we would see an average 
of approximately 2*25 per family as the number of these professionals 
produced by the families concerned* This would mean that approximately 
^,2CX) extant Negro families (out of the li,250,0CX> extant in 1966) had 
produced all of the academic doctorates (est* at 1,800), the physicians 
(estimated at li,500), the Dentists (estimate at 1,500), and the lawyers 
(estimated at U,000) living and practicing in the United States today* 

The Secondary School Background 

An analysis of the secondary school background of 566 graduates of 
totally segregated Negro high schools, who earned doctorates from 1957-1962, 
reveals the fact that there was a wide variation in the rates at which 
different high schools did produce doctorates, ranging from one doctorate for 
every seven graduates, to one for every 200 or 300 graduates* Among the high 
schools definitely known to be "segregated", whether in North or South, the 
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high schools that either had been **private** - the schools established and 
maintained by religious denominations - or operated on private or state 
college ean^>u8es as **laboratoiy” hign schools - had a far higher 
doctoral production rates than the large urban high schools, and especially 
higher than the large urban ”de facto” segregated high schools in Northern 
slums. It is not clear whether this phenomenon is due to the quality of 
the school, or to the differential class structure of the school population« 
It may be that the middle class, or professional classes among Negroes 
in large Northern cities, tend to live in areas outside or on the margins 
of the ghetto, and send their children to integrated high schools outside 
of it. Yet the evidence is, that there have been si^>erior high schools in 
large segregated city schools systems; Dunbar, in Washington, D. C.; 

Sumner, in Stv Louis., Mo.; where the doctoral productivity was much higher 
than in such high schools as Du Saible, in Chicago; Benjamin Franklin, in 
Philadelphia (where an examination system channeled some ghetto children 
into the city*s selective high school. Central); and Attacks, in .Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Differences between States appear in the productivity of doctorates 
fay secondary schools, when the number of doctorates produced between 1957 
and 1962 by high schools^ is related to the 1952 high school graduating class. 
The state of Oklahoma is notable among the States with a segregated school 
systems prior to de-segregation. This State is seen to bn joy a* distinct 
superiority in such a comparison; our efforts to test relationships with 
such indexes as the amount of literacy in the general population, the 
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percentage of home ownership among the people^ the number of teachers in 

the population^ yielded positive but not ovemheh&ingly convincing 

coefficients* VJe do know that^ historically^ Oklahoma's separate school 

system did pay higher salaries than in the older Southern states; and 

this presumably attracted teachers of superior educational attainments* 

We may also presume^ that a species of "selective migration" was involved 

in the settlement of the new State ^ Oklahoma^ by both Negroes^ and by ' 

whites j that the more adventurous ^ the more ambit ious^ the more aspiring 

aggressive families from the near»by States of Arkansas* Texas. Louisiana. 
WJTD attracted to Oluahona* 

and Mississippi, Toward the end of the 19th Centuiy, aaoA the beginning of 
the 20th, there were several organized efforts to organize migrations of 
Negroes to Oklahoma and to i^nsas* These movements stressed the greater 
opportunities for Negroes in these i>tates, for land ownership, for better 
employment, and for a better education for their children. The great 
migrations to the Northern cities had a different motivation, and perhaps 
attracted diffemt igitidfl of people. 



Collegiate Origins 



We estimate that upwards of two-thirds of all Negro doctorates have been 

\ t 

graduated. from predomimintly Negro colleges. Numerically, the leading colleges 

have been; Howard University, Morehouse College, Lincoln University (Pa*), 

Fisk University, Hampton Institute, and Virginia State College. In terms of 

« ' 

a ratio of doctorates to the total number of male baccalauz^ate graduates, 
Talladega College (Alabama) leads with a rate of one to 13 .3$ Fisk University, 
Morehouse College, Lincoln (Mo.), follow In that order. The median college 
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produced one doctorate for every 7l«0 male baccalauroatoj the range was up 
to one for every 360 male graduates. Talladega, Howard, and Fisk, led in the 
ratio of productivity of female graduates; Talladega with a ratio of one 
female doctorate to every 80 female baccalaureate^; with a median female 
to 55 baccalaureates; The range was up to one doctorate to every 1,955 
baccalaureates « 

In a composite of various indices of productivity, made in different 
studies, (M, D.-s, academic doctorates, male scholars per 1,000 graduates, 
science doctorates), Talladega college is shown to lead in three categories, 
Fisk University first in two and second in one; Virginia Union University 
in one. Howard University, Hampton Institute, Morehouse College, Virginia 
Union University, and Lincoln University (Pa.) well toward the top. 

Evidently what we see here is not a simple exhibit of the development 
of a few "excellent" colleges; they may be, and probably are, "excellent" 
beyond the ordinary of their class. These institutions are also examples of 
the development in a racial minority of colleges with a social and class 
"elite" enrollment, in which the students tend more and more to come from 
"white oxilar," professional families, than is true in other predominantly 
Negro colleges, and, indeed, in the case of a number of "integrated" 
institutions. 

The Graduate School Origins 

From 1920 to 1962, Columbia University (including Teachers College), 
awarded lUU doctoral degrees bo graduates of predominantly Negro colleges. 

New York University was second, with 128; Ohio State ga\e 112; the Univers5.ty 
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gave doctorates to graduates of these schools in the decade 1920-1929; 

9U graduate schools had givcai the doctorate to graduates of these 
institutions by 1962. The recent desegregation of Southern graduate 
schools, and the e;qpansion in other ijrays of these institutions, proioises 
a moderate esepansion of the number of Megro doctorates in the next decade* 

The Universities of Oklahoma, and of Texas, have to date (1966). been the 
most active of recently desegr«jgated institutions, having awarded respectively 
17 and IS doctoral degrees to graduates of predominantly Negro colleges* 



Sc. .e General Characteristics of the Negro Doctorate 
The Negro doctorate ^dio has graduated from a predoroinantly Negro 
college and received his doctorate betireen 1920 and 1962 has had a much 
longer time-lapse between baccalaureate and doctorate, than the National 
san^le (I 3.3 years cor^red to 9*8 years). This is true in all fields but 
Physics (?• 3 to 7*1;) and Religion and Theology. The tisue-lapse is the 
longest, as is true in the National sanple, in Education; but that for persons 
firom pre-dominantly Negro colleges is still excessive (17*9«ll;*9). 

The Office of Scientific Perjjonnel reports that the ^.>ercentage of 
all doctorates that was feiaals ranged from a high of 15*3^ for the five year 
period, 1925-1929> to a low of 9*3^ in the period from 1950-195^;* Our Office 
of Scientific Personnel data involving 1,1;78 graduates of predoiainantly Negro 
colleges b- -.lejp 1920 and' 1962 shows that 286, or 19«28/», were female. The 
data from the 917 questiormairos we received shows for integrated and 
predominantly Negro colleges a female pewearitage of I9«,89;b. V,q believe the 
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higher percentage of females shown in our predominantly Negro college saiaple 
is due to the high concentration in the field of Education* . 

The Education of Parents 

The parents of the subjects of this study are seen to have had 
educational and occupational backgrounds dissimilar to those of the parents 
of educational doctorates studied by Latn*ence Broijn, as reported in 1966* 
Twenty-four and seven-tenths perct^nt of the fathers of our questionnaire 
sample were college graduates as con¥>ared to l5*9/« of Broim’s sample* Ten 
and nine-tenths percent of the Bro;m mothers held degrees of any sort; 16*7 
of the .mothers in our questionnaire sample had earned a degree of some sort* 
This difference comes doubtless from the fact that the Negro doctorate more 
frequently comes from a home where frequently both the father and laother are 
engaged in educational work* l/hile Brown reports that of the fathers 

in his stu<ty came from professional and managerial levels, less than 
were associated with Education) in our questionnaire sample, ii7*6^ of the 
fathers tierc in the professional and managerial categories, xd,th 17*1/^ being 
related to i^ducation, and the Christian xlinistry accounting for the largest 
number of "professionals*” 

This difference sets in relief vti5.t the effect of the distortions 

chacteristic of the organisation of the Negro coj.uaunity, and of its 

cultural and intellectual develop/nent , has boon^ Note that five ttes.as many 
Negro/ 

doctorates come from the field of Education, as the FaUisrs in Brown* s sample* 
If there had existed a broader base in a Negro professional and mana^,erial 
class from which prospective dcctox'OtoFs mi.gbt. bo expected to come, the one 
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to one-and-a-haXf percent of t!ie total Aiaerican output aegroes now contribute 
to the ranks of American doctorates, night be e^cpected to be larger. 

The "Intelligence" of the Negro Loctorate 
The "intelligence" of the Negro doctorate - a quality that we place 
in quotation marks, advisedl/ - is here referred to as shown by "intelligence" 
test scores, ’"e collected such scores from the files of several predominantly 
Negro colleges^ from a list of such scores as derived from the administration 
of the iuiierican Psychological iiixamination to a number of Negro graduate 
students in 1933 by iJr. Fred McQuistion, then of the General education Boardj 
and through corresponaence with various institutions, including the 
Ifoivcrsity of Chicago. Officials of the School of xkiucation at the latter 
institution sent me the scores - without names - of sixteen Negroes who had 
earned the Ph.D. from Chicago in hducation. The scores were made on a test 
originally devised b/ L, L. Thurstone and associates when '’Tiurstone was in 
the University; the norms are those of students in the School of education. 

The percentile scores ranged from a 9 percentile to a 98 percentile. 

Without knoxrledje of the persons to whom the scores could be attached, a 
personal recapioulation of the persons who are included reveals the fact 
that ten are the chUdren of ministers, and at least two, the children of 
people in Education. The median percentile was 56. 

In inspecting the test results as kept in the ilegistrar*s offices of 
various colleges, over a period extending back as far as 1920, the investigator 
observed how dubious their validity musu be. Differen^ses in test administration 
and competence in test administration and scoring, are obvious, from college 
to college. It is apparent that they were administered 



as part of what, for the 
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most part, has become a collegiate ritual, with little effort iiiade to make 
their use functional in the colleges that, nevertheless, have continued, 
year after year, to administer the tests to hapless Freshiaen in eve;y incoming 
class* 
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Rscocfinendations and Conclusions 

This caveat noted^ when compared with the test scores made in high 
school by 3,56? doctorates, and reported by lindsley Harmon in AGCT eqjiiva- 
lents, our sample of 123 scores show a median of 128«lU compared to Harmon* s 
132 •78« In interpreting the scores made by our doctorates, it will be 
remembered that most of our subjects for whom test scores are available are 
both Southern as well as Negroes $ and such cemparative regional test scores 
comparisons as are available (The American Psychological Eicamlnation college 
freshman scores of the 1930* sj the AGCT scores for two decades^ inter alia) 
show that Southern colleges and university students of both races tend to 
score at decisively lower levels than Northern and Vfestem students. 

The investigator reports scores rangir^g from the two-percentile level, 
to the 98 th percentile level* There is a clear positive relation between the 
parental, social and econamic class, and the subjects, test scores. The investi- 
gator believes that for persons idio are members of regional and minority cul- 
tural groups, who have been or are isolated from the main stream of the ' 
American culture - and who are, to some degree, ‘‘foreign’* to it — the standard 
test score has the same limitations for predicting academic success for such 
persons in academic competition with students from the "standard” culture, as 
test scores derived from truly "foreign" students have when such foreigners are 
competing with American-born students, VJe do have in evidence some extremely 
low test score percentiles, established by some students from extremely deprived 
cultural settings, tteit in no way were predictive of their true ability to com- 
pete academically, - and at a very hi^ level of performance - idiile pursuing 
doctoral programs. 

Geographical Origins 

County "spotHBiapping” of the birlh -places of the doctorates, aid of their 
parents and grand-parents, was carried out to test the Initial hypothesis^ th at 
an "ecology of talent" existed. 
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The irweFt gator would now be inclined to re-phrase this hypothesis; 
and substitute for the word “talent'’, the phrase, “academic excellence*” 

This is because the word, “talent,” suggests that the. pattern of the concentra- 
tion of the doctorates has been due to a geographical distribution of genetic 
endowment* 

The rates established by counties, and by States; and by high schools; 
suggest that the “ecology” of academic ability must rest on factors more 
decisive than inherited patterns of the genes or of such other arrangements 
of the heritable mechanisms as may bear responsibility for human thought and 
action* The rate of appearance of Negro doctorates in Ifew RngiAT^H to the Negro 
population of that Beglon in 1920 was one to li,U90;. for liassachusetts, it was 
one to 3,1497. 2ie rate for the entire Itoited States was one to 20,926, for the 
lowest Region (the Hist South Central, including the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas) it was 30,526, and for the lowest State, 
Louisiana, it was one to 38,903* 

An analysis of the geogwqphic distribution of the birthplaces of doctora- 
tes in whe States of Alabama, North Carolina, and South Carolina, according to 
the socio-econoaic areas within these States as £a;ran^d by Ina Carrire Brown, 
yielded a Chi square of 9*33 with two degrees of freedom, significant at the 
•C6 level of conficence 

The Relation of Doctorate Productivity to the ’^Missionary” 
Schools, and to Parental Mucation 

By inspection, th»e seems to be little relationship between the 
effectiveness of public education in various counties in the South where 
doctorates were born; and idiere, presumably, thMv pavenbs received l^helx 
elementary and secondai'y education- 
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Another possibility presents itself vihen a 1913 map showing the loca- 
tion by comities o£ *^private*' elementary and secondary schools is examined* 

For the most part, these schools were ximlntained by Northern church and 
missionary groups* Among such schools were these in Alabama; The Trinity 
School, at Athens, in lin^stone county; the Calhoun School, in Lowndes county; 
the Lincoln Nmnoal School at Harlon, in Ferry county; the Knox Academy, at 
Selina, in D allaa county; and a number of Lutheran and Presbyterian schools, 
in VIKUcox county* Ih North Carolina were the fine ITesbyterian schools, 
including Henderson Institute, in Vance county; the Albion Academy, in Franklin 
county; and the Haxy Potter School, in (hranviUe county* 

It was a doctorate whose father and mother had graduated from Lincoln 
Normal School, at Marlon, Ferry county, .'.labama, who called to my attention 
the possibility that the basic explanation for the production cf doctorates 
^diose roots were in remote Southern counties, might be the small, but amazingly 
effective, missionary schools located hmre and there throughout the South* 

This doctorate was VHlllam Childs Curtis; he was a descendant of the "African 
Brincess^** but he laid no claim to academic ^cellonce in the family as a 
possible derivative from that legendary '^<^al" strain* He ascribed it, rather, 
to the "excellent American Missionary Association School at Marion" where his 
father and mother had been schooled. 

This conviction Is shared by this investigator* A factor of perhaps 
equal importance, is the family; and the disclpUjies, the aspirations, and the 
social setting in which that Family operates* 

Vfere These the Truly Underprivileged? 

Is a child underprivileged - who may have had one, or even two, illi- 
terate parectst Must a child be defined am an "underprivileged" child, if his 
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are near the bottcc of an econcnlc structure? 

When the parental lack of education, and econoaic 

•r - «» wwwr W\/4J^AC'AUAi 

this chilxl to life in a stultifying rural or urban setting, that child, to 
be sure, must be considered one with extremely limited privilege, and oppor- 
tunity for attaining the highest academic excellence, let there are those 
who, in some manner, manage to surmount those defects. 

Is this due to some super«*uman mental or physical endowment Tilth 
e child has been endowed^Q It may be| perhaps there are physiological 
organizations, glandular, hermonic, even neural, elements, of which we now 
know practically nothing, that may make the diff^ence. 

But one will notice in the autobiographies of these extraordinary 

'Jnderprlvileged” persons iaho have had an extraordinary academic success when 

their educational and social and economic background is considered, almost 

always a reference to an extraordinary mothers or father; or grandparentss 

an extrzoETdinary adult Tdio provided early information or advice; a minister, 

or a teachof} or to a school above the ordinary, meaning extraordinary teacherso 

Each of these possible influencing factors, in its way, has a suggestion for 
formal education. 



The hypotheses Repeated, and the Conclusions 



The Hynotheaea 

principle hypothesis of the i 
udy posited the over*»riding impor 
tan^ of certain onvirotwiental 
to wit - The Family, 



The Conclusions 



It is concluded, that the Fandly 
is indeed of decisive Importance 
in the production of persons of 
unusuad academic ability frcm an 
under-privileged population. 
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The influence of the school^ of 
individual teachers^ and of persons 
in the school or coninunlty' idio 
influenced the aspirational level 
of the children. 



The psychological and motivational 
climate of the community. 



An "Ecology of Talent" exists > 

associated uith; 

a) Such economxc factors as the extent 
of fc^ and heme ounership 

b) Such cultural factors as the acqui* 
sltion of literacy in the general 
popiulation, 

c) The distribution of stoble families 
^th accumulated stores of habits 
and aspirations and learnings 
acquired through association with the 
main stream of the standard American 
culture. 



The Conclusions 



What is important in the family 
is a complex; a complex including 
the nature a^ amount of formal - 
educaldoni and frequently respon- 
sible for the occupation pursued 
by the parent^ and the acqiuisition 
of aspirationSj expectations^ and 
motivations for cUldren, Our 
Study reveals^ we believe^ that 
the early elementary and the secon*» 
dary education of the child are 
crucial; aid that the example given 
by the religiously motivated 
’^nissionary" schools of the lower * 
Souths idiere persons from a class 
from which the children ifere 
derlvedj established and sustained 
in the students far higher levels 
of self-expectancey than their 
accustened miliett demanded of them. 

The vast differences between 
different States^ and Regions ^ in 
doctoral producti<m - e,g,9 
Massachusetts axdHew England^ com- 
pered to I^uisiana &jd the Wbst 
South Central States; are doubtless 
due to many basic differences; the 
paucity of production from large 
^tto high schools in the Norths 
CQoqpared to the smaller private and 
public secondary schools of such 
States as Missouri and Oldahoma^ 
suggest many basic differences 
between the character of the popu- 
lations j the effectiveness of the 
schools; but also the psychological 
and motivational climate of l^e 
families^ and canounities^ Involved, 

There is no "Ec^ogy of Talent" in 
the sense that there are family or 
caanunity "bazdes" of inheritable 
special abilities and dispositions. 
There is^ however j a demonstrabjL 
ecological distribution of high 
academic attainment; it is most 
closely related to the tangibles of 
superior elementary and secondary 
scho(^Sj and to the intangibles of 
hie^ csqpectancy of high aspiration^ 
motlvaldon^ and attainment among 
teachers^ and In families 9 
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The Hypothesis 

II. It was hypothesized, that '‘talent" 

may appear in certain family lines ^ due 
either to social or genetic inheritance. 



IIIc It was hypothesized, that there are 
certain internal characteristics in 
a test performance profile for per- 
sons derived from generally low 
scoring populations, that might become 
the basis for developing a formula by 
which a better interpretation might 
be made of their significance as 
better predictive instruments for 



The Concl usj.or^ 
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must remain open until we Imow 
a great deal more about the 
mechaniams of inheritance among 
human beings. It is clear that 
the nature and structxire of the 
family is closely related to the 
development of high leve acedemic 
ability. It is likewise clear, 
that the presence or absence of 
superior schools; and the involve- 
ment of superior persons in con- 
tact with the child, either on 
the family or the community or 
school level, are vital ingre- 
diants in the process of pro- 
ducing superior students. It 
may be further concluded, that - 
what may be espied the "Intellec- 
tual climate” - including the 
regard in which the capacities 
of the child are held the 
teacher, the family, and by the 
child are important aspects of 
scholarly productivity. For 
various reasons, it appears that 
Massachusetts proportionately 
produced more Negro doctemates 
than any other Northen States, 
because the Negro parents, the 
teachers, the counselors, and the 
children themselves were more 
thoroughly pervaded with the Idea 
that they could attain to high 
scholarly levels. 



The data proved too scanty to 
attempt the analysis projected. 
Studies by Clark and Plotkijr 
do show that Negro high school 
graduates from Southern high 
schools, when enrolled in Northern 
integrated colleges, make higher 
academic records than Negro 
graduates of Northern high schools 
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The Hypotheses 
in* Cent* 

persons derived from ”f oreign* sub- 
cultures. The reason for establishing 
this hypothesis was that preliioinary 
examination of test data did disclose 
a number of very low scores^ that were 
belied by the actual performance in 
graduate disciplines in pursuit of the 
doctorate. 
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The Conclusions 



who score significantly above 
their Southern bretheren in 
standard tests of "aptitude”. A 
study of this question projected 
on a wider basis is now being con- 
ducted by the Educational fasting 
Service. Otherwise j it was found 
that test scores followed the 
esqpected pattern^ with the high 
scores invariable coming from 
persons with hl^-level parental 
educational backgrounds; and the 
low scores cacing frcsa persons 
£f om low-level backgrounds In 
education and social class. 



17. It was hypothesized that there inay be 
a special motivational structure In- 
volvedj that would help explain the 
emergence of instances of outstanding 
academic attainment from isolated^ 
under-privileged populations. 
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Evidence abound in the history of 
education^ to suggest that an 
enthusiasm fnr learning accon^anied 
a revolutionary change in the * 
status of various populations. 
Examples are: the response of 
African populations, to education 
with the approach and realization 
of independence; the reaction of 
the Russian masses to the ; new 
educational opporbunitles created 
by the revolution;., ^d. of course 5 
the religious-like fervor with 
idiich the recently emancipated 

Negro Freedmen prusued educational 
goals iitmediately aftjpr the Civil 
War. 

In the case of the American Negro^ 
the first-flush of the inspiration 
emancipation carried its train - 
suffered diminution ^ ^he 
realities of their ' status 
became clear. Wh^her wiuit has 
been called the ’ w emancipation” 
sought to be conlerred by recent 
civil rights legislation^ will be 
effective is yet to be seen. 






Hecomaendations 

I 

It is clear that systsns of segregated education deprive under-prlvileged 

populations of the great and pcaterful educational (^portunitles that come from 

the fowal and informal associations 5rf.th persons . students, and teachers - v*o 

assumed to be the exemplars of more standard classes of the American social 

order. It is therefore reoconended, that all necessary steps be taken in the 

desegregation of schodl enrollments, and of teaching and admiaiatrative staffs, 
as possible Q 

n 

The strong motivating influence that can be provided hy teachers and 
other community leaders la a recurring theme of the autiobiographical accounts 
of a great mam r of the doctorates included -in this Stu^. (to educational 
systmns are ccamdtted to secular farms. At the same time, it must be obvious 
that the problems of the ghetuo student call for a type of advisor and coun- 
Uor who has the capacity, fiMt, to have faith in the potentialities of the 
student} and, aseoond, to Infuse the student with confidence in himself, 

VIhat is needed, istto establish a means Igr i*ich persons wit* a sense 

of commitment, and devotion, be placed In contact association with the students . 

Iteh of the attention now being given to developing special technKjues for 

teaching the disadvantaged is to the point. So, also,. is the conception of 

"VISTA," and of the Peace Corps. A special kind of dedication is can,.a for. 

Perhaps a ays em can he devised, by iddch the, secular posture of the public 

school system can he maintained, but <*ere persons rfio are "lay" workers so far 

as iffofessional education Is concerned, but "specialists" in the arts of characta* 

building and the psychology of motivation, find a promtaent place to the aachtoen^ 
of the schools o 
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A ininibof Ox 5p6Cl&X pirOjOCva tO eKpcse prClUBli^ youngstOra tO 

spceial short-tem ceaching experiences are natt in process* These projects 
generally ijiiclude sbort-tena coacbixig experiences during Sumer tenns^ and in 
some cases extend the program on week-ends during the regoLar session* 

These projects have been financed^ paPiocipally> by pdkvate philant^ 

It is obvious that these projects are devices intended to remedy defects induced 
by earlier deficiencies in the social and educaiional experiences of the chHd* 
In shorty they are new txying to supplement weaknesses in the eqioipmenb of the 
student that are at least partially rooted in prior deficiencies of the schools* 
It is recoDmended^ that these. e3q^erhaonta3, devices be incorporated in the 
regular practise of schools* 

Iff 

Beyond ttese f^peciflcs^ it is clear that the possibility of isproving 
the productivity of persons of unusual academic promise from underprivileged 
populations is so involved in massive reasons for non-productivity^ that no 
simple set of reconmendctlonsi and no conceivably sisq[distic pattern involving 
the formal educational system^ can be very useful* The mtchword must be that 
description of the early nineteenth century humanitarianismi what is needed is 
a spirit and program of '^universal refonoism*” 

Conversely, this author is convinced that an index of doctoral produc- 
tivity to population may well be among the best lndicat(STs of the comparative 
absence or presence, of a total climate of intellectual and moral well-being in 
the lives of American citizens. 
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(mm OF BIBIH OF BOCTOSATES^ iHD HBSSSL ?A2ms A2SD \^m^?mS[SS, 

WOT m mm of doctoral prowtctivot 



STATE AHD'CC^m 



Hativa County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Kegro 
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e 
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H K 
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6 

0 
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t 

6 

G 

K 



Sate 



MAINE 


1 


1,310 


1,310 


1 








Cuokberland 


1 


416 


416 










Sagadahoc 








1 








MASSACHUSETTS 


12 


45,466 


3,789 


2 


2 1 


■ 1 


f 


Barnstable 








- 


1 






Berkshire 


2 


978 


489 










Bristol 


1 


6,221 


6,221 


4> 




1 


t 


Essex 
















Hampden 


1 


3,149 


3,149 






, 




Middlesex 


2 


9,953 


4,976 










Suffolk 


6 


16,880 


2,813 




1 1 






RHODE ISLAND 










2 




2 


ifeiwport 










1 






Providence 










1 




2 


CONNECTICUT 


2 


21,046 


10,523 


2 
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Fairfield 
















Hartford 


1 


5,985 
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TIBIS I (APPSHD3X) 



C0UK7X OF BIR?H Cff XXX^OBAXES^ .AND OF TEEZB B&REBffS KSO GRAND^FARENTS, 

WX?H AH INDEX OF WCfItCBLL PHOW!CX 9I TY . 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 



STASB AND COUNfl 




HE;C^ YORK ' r: 
Cattarauga 
Ghenaneo 
Colunibia 
Erie 

Herkimer 

Kings 

Konroe 

New York 

Oneida 

Queena 

St* Lawrence 

Staiibeii 

Washington 

Yates 



No* Hopolatlon . Bate 
6 198,483 33,080 



F M P P M H 
a o a a a a 
t t t t t t 
h' b e o e e 
r r 0 0 Q 0 
8 s F M P H 
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2 



139 



139 



2 

1 

2 



31,912 15,956 

1,886 1,886 

109,133 54,566 



HEW JERSEY 


8 


117,132 


14,641 


Atlantic 








Beugen 


2 


4,136 


2,068 


Camden 


1 


12,107 


12 ,107 
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COOMXY OF BBIH OF DOCTOIMXES, AND OF THEHa PABEMPS AMD GRAND-PARENTS, 
. TO ^ AN IN DEX OF DOOTORAL HlOPaCTITOY 
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Cumberland 






















Essex 


1 


28,956 


28,956 
















Hudson 


1 


9,351 


9,351 
















Hunterdon 


1 


359 


359 
















Middlesex 










2 












Monmouth 


1 


8,938 


8,938 
















Pas sax c; 








1 














Salem 










1 












Union 


1 


8,087 


8,087 
















PENNSYLVANIA 


20 


244,568 


12,228 


2 


6 


2 


1 


2 


2 




Alleghany 


6 


53,517 


8,919 
















Bxxcks 








1 




1 - 










Chester 






















Dauphin 




- 


















Delaware 


3 


15,717 


5,239 




2 












Franklin 


1 


1,467 


1,467 
















Monrgomery 


1 


8,326 


8,326 
















Philadelphia 


8 


134,229 


16,778 
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West Moreland 
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4,240 


4,240 
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COUIITI OF filHTH (F OOCKaiTES^ AND OP ^^HEZR BIBSffCS AND (NlAHD-PAraTS^ 

WITH AN mu OPDOOTCRAL PBODOKPIOTr 
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SCIEUARE 


1 30.SSS 


30,335 


2 


2 111 1 




Kant 


1 6,753 


6,753 




2 1 1 




Nav Caatla 






1 






Suaaex 






1 


1 1 





KAKSriAliR) 7 

BaltlMorft 5 

Baltimore City X 
Carroll 
Clmrlac 
Dorebaatar 
Kant 

Montgoaony 
Prince Gaorge 
Sbaaraet 1 

Talbot 

vitconico 2 

0 

Wbreeater 



2kk^h79 Skf92S K) 7 1 I 1 2 
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WITH AK INDEX OF DOOTCaAL gRODOCTITOY 



NatiTO County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 

STATE AND COOUTY No* Population . Bate 
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6 


4 3 


1 


1 




Fairfax 


2 


<f,S46 


2,273 


1 


2 








Fauquier 










i 




1 


1 


Franklin 


















Fredrick 


1 


U99 


499 


i 


1 


1 




1 


Gloucster 








1 


1 




1 


1 


Goochland 


1 ’ 


4,783 


4,783 


1 


1 








Grayson 


2 


901 


450 




1 








Greensville 


1 


6,826 


6,826 


1 










Halifax 








1 


1 


1 






Hampton (&Iiza« 
beth City) 


1 


,6v3S2 


6,352 












Hanover 










1 






1 


Henrico 


6 


5,877 


969 


5 


8 2 


1 


1 




Henry 


1 


7,417 


7,417 


I 


1 1 


1 






Janes City 
King and Queen 


1 


2,034 


2,034 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Lancaster 


1 


5,003 


5,003 












Lee 
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CoOUn OF BIBIB OP BOOKSUIES, AID OF IHSIR PABBSTS AHD GBAKD-PAHEBTS, 
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Loudon 
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Louisa 








4 
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Madison 








•i 




1 




1 


Mathen’s 


1 


2,363 


2,363 


1 


1 1 


1 1 


I 


1 


Mecklenburg 


3. 


16,586 


16,586 


2 


2 2 


4 


2 




Middlesex 








1 








1 


Nansemond 












1 




1 


Newport News 


2 


4,167 


2,083 










: 


Norfork 


8 


43,392 


5,424 


4 


4 3 


2 2 
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North Ampton 


1 


9,587 


9,587 




1 


1 






Nottoway 










1 




1 


i: 


Orange 








2 


2 3 


1 2 


2 
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Pittsylvania 


2 


20,000 


10,000 


2 


9 1 


1 1 
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Powhatan 


















Prince George 
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Prince Edward 












2 






Rappahannock 


1 


2,154 


2,154 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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Richmond 








1 
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Roanoke 
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22 


Alamance 








1 




1 




Allegheny 
















Avery 










1 






Beaufort 


2 


12,093 


6,046 


2 2 




1 i 


I 


Bertie 


1 


13,639 


13,639 


1 1 








Brunswick 


2 


5,373 


2,686 


2 2 
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Btincooibe 
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9,618 
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Cleveland 










1 


Cuftberl&od 












Davidson 












Davie 


2 


2,039 


1,019 


2 2 


12 11 


Duplin 


1 


U,U6 


11,116 


1 1 




Durhaa 


2 


13.16S 


6,584 


3 2 


1 1 1 1 


:^d£e Coi^ 








1 


1 


Forsyth 


1 


26,121 


26,121 


I 


1 


Pr^niilin 








1 1 




Gaston 


1 


9,226 


) 

9,226 


1 


1 


Cates 


1 


5,082 


5,082 


1 1 




Granville 










1 


Guilford 


2 


17,359 


8,679 


2 1 


• 


lialifmx 










1 


Hertford 


3 


9,954 


3,318 


3 1 


3 3 2 1 


Iredell 


2 


7,369 


3,684 


2 1 


2 2 


Johnston 


1 


11,502 


11,502 


1 
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1 
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Fiartin 
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Kath 3 

New Hanover 
North Ampton^ X 

Cnslow X 

Orange 

Pastlico X 

Pasquotank X 

Perquimans 
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Polk 

Pitt 
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Rockingham Z 

Rowan 3 
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TABLE I (APPENDIX) 

COUNTY OF BIRTH OF DOCTOSATES, AND OF T^IR PARENTS AND 
GRANP-PARENTS.' WITH AN INDEX OP DOCTORAL ERODUCTIVITy 
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STATE AND COUNTY 
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Scotland 








1 




1 








Stokes 








1 




1 








Swain 
















1 




Union 




















Vance 


S 


lo.m 


3,390 


1 


1 




1 




I 
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2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


I 


'arren 








3 




2 


2 






ashington 








1 
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I 






il3ot» 


2 


1 ,261 


8,130 




1 






1 




Vancey 


















1 


somr SAROLIKA 


33 


86A.7I9 


26,506 


44 


38 


28 


26 


26 
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Abbeville 


1 


15,436 


15,436 


1 




1 




1 




Anderson 


2 


26,312 


13,156 


1 


1 




1 






Sarnwell 


I 


15 ,'583 


15,583 














Beaufort 


2 


17,454 


8,727 




1 






2 




Calhoun 

Colleton 
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12,604 


12,604 
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TABLE I (APPENDIX) 



COUNTY OF BIRTH OF DOCTORATES , AND OP THEIR PARENTS AND 

,^^£M13&::^^^NTS^ WITH AN index of doctoral productivity 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 
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No* 
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Charles tor* 


2 


64^236 


32,118 1 


3 


2 


3 


1 




Clarendon 




• 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Chester 


2 


, 19,338 


9,669 1 


1 


1 ■ 


1 






Cherokee 




■ 


1 




1 


1 






^ * % 

Chesterfield 


1 


12,633 


12,633 1 








1 


1 


Darlington 


1. 


22,196 


22,196 3 




2 








Dorchester 


















j)!dgeficld 






1 




1 


1 






Fairfield 


3 


20,672 


6,890 7 


0» 

0 


5 


jm 

o 


6 


5 


Greenville 






3 


2 










Georgetown 


1 


1^,461 


14,461 2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Kershav 


1 


17,065 


17,065 3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Kerry 
















1 


Lauvena 






1 




I 








Lee 


1 


18,050 

* »fc 


18,050 2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Greenwood 
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' 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 
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Marlboro 
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O^Conee 


1 


6,398 
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TABLE I CAPPEi^DlX) 



COinSTY OP BIRTH OF DOCTORATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
GRAKP«»PARENT$. WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTORAL PRODUCTIVITY 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 
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STATE AND COUNTY 


No; 


Fopulatior 


1 Rote 
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Orangeburg 


3 


<12,718 


14,239 3 2 


2 


2 


^4_ri 1 r iriiiri. . | 

2 2 [ 




; 

i 

: 


Rlcbland 


4 


36.899 


9,124 3 3 




2 


i 

3 3 1 
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Saluda 






1 


• 




1’ 1 { 




< 


1 Spartanburg 


2 


27,392 


13,696 1 






i 1 


i' 


i 












F 




\ 


SuBiter 


1 


30,508 


30,503 2 2 


2 


2 


I 2 I 




0 

■a 

y 


Union 


2 


14.076 


7,038 4 4 


2 


3 


2 3 1 




i 


York 


1 


24,230 


24,230 2 






I 1 

^ f 




V 

i 


GuO.^GIA 


35 


1,206,365 


34,467 34 33 


12 


12 


17 16 1 






Barrow 


I 


3,051 


3,051 






! 

% 

1 






Bibb 


3 


43,025 


14,941 3 


2 


2 


1 


- 




Brooks 






1. 






1 




'5 

H! 


Burke 


1 


24,775 


24,775 1 






1 1 t 




• 


Carroll 


1 


7,263 


7,265 






r 

f 

1 1 




i 


Chathaia 


2 


49,238 


24,619 1 3 






1 2 




■5 

\ 

} 


Chdttogs 


1 


2,299 


2,239 






2 [ 




4 


Cherokee 












1 




*% 

*: 


Clarke 






1 1 






t 

2 1 F 



■fvf » 1 



I 
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COUNTY OF BIRTH OF DOCTORATES, AND OP THEIR PARENTS AND 
^RAND-»PAR£^^?S, WITH AN INDEX OP DOCTC^RAL PRODUCTIVITY 



Native County of 
Doctorater 
1920 Negro 



F M P P M M 
a o a a a a 
t t t t t t 
h h e c e e 
r r 6 G G G 
s s F M P M 



STATE AND COUNTY 


No. 


Population 


Rate 






CciHitte 








i. 




Daugherty 






2 




X 


abert 


I 


ia.726 


10,72o 1 


1 


« 


Fulton 


10 


70,200 


7,020 2 


3 


2 


Glytm 


3 


9,850 


3,283 I 


1 


1 1 


Greene 






•1 


1 




Hart 






I 


I 




Jasper 


1 


u,ei8 


U,C1S 




I 



Jenklna 

Jones 

l^uvens 

Liberty 

Lovrndes 

Madison 

Monroe 

Morgsn 

Museogse 



I 

I 



2 



ia,cOI 9,300 



1 

I 



I I I 



4L 



1 

2 



I I 



2 

I 



1 

I 



U,Bd6 

16*231 



I 

12,3S6 I 
16,231 



Peach 

Pike 



I 

3 

1 

2 



1 

I 






f 

f 

t 



r 
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COUNTY OP BIRTH OF DOCT(»ATES, AND OF TKEIR PARENTS AND 



GRAND-PARENTS. 


WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTORAL PRODUCTIVITY 








F 


M P 


P 


M 


H 




Native County of 5 


o a 
t t 


a 

t 


a 

t 


a 

t 






Doctorates 
1920 Negro 


h 

r 


h e 
r 6 


e 

6 


.e 

G 


e 

G 








s 


s F 


M 


F 


N 


STATE AND COUNTY 


No. 


Population 


Rate * 










Pulaski 


I 


7,164 


7,164 1 


1 




1 


1 ^ 


olph 




- 


1 










Ricbffiond 


1 


28,639 


28,639 2 


I 




1 




Spalding 


L 


10,205 


10,206 1 


2 1 




1 




Stewart 






1 


1 








Sumter 






1 




1 






Talbot 






1 


1 2 


1 




I 


Tattnall 


1 


3,530 


3,550 










Telfair 


1 


S,005 


5,005 2 


1 


1 






Terrell 


1 


14,055 


14,055 


1 


1 






x^alton 


1 


9,715 


9,715 2 


1 








VJheeler 












1 


1 


Whitfield 








1 








Wilcox 






1 


X 








;aoiaoA 




329,487 


6 


7 3 


5 


3 


1 


Broward 


I 


1,572 


1,572 


I 


1 






Citrus 


1 


2,525 


2,525 










Colnctbia 

Dade 


1 


12,680 


12,680 


1 


1 
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COUNTV OF BIRTH OF DOCTC«ATESy AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
GRAND>.PARENTS> WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTCXLAL HtODUCTIVlTY 











P 


M 


P 


Jc* 




h 




Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 


t 

h 

j* 


o 

t 

h 

r 


a 

t 

e 

0 


Ct 

t 

e 

G 


a 

t 

e 

G 


a 

t 

e 

G 










s 


s 


F 


M 


F 


M 


STATE AND COUNTY 


No. 


Population 


Rate 














Disclc 










I 










juval 


2 


47,989 


23,994 


1 


1 










- 'scasibia 


2 


15,221 


7,610 














Gsdaden 


m 

L 


14, m 


14,812 


1 


1 


1 


«» 






Jackfton 


X 


13,320 


13,520 


1 


2 




X 


X 


1 


Levy 








' 


1 






X 




t^diftoTi 


i 


3,492 


S,492 


1 












Karian 


3 


12,057 


4,029 


1 






1 






Monroe 




4,315 


4,3X5 




1 










Orange 


1 


5,464 


5,464 














Pinellan 


1 


4,553 


4,553 














Putiuun 


1 


6,742 


6,742 














Union 


1 


2,346 


2,846 














\ToIu«X4 
















X 




^.ohlngton 


1 


2,957 


2,957 














KmnHscs 


lA 


235,938 


IS,8S2 


17 


X4 


a 


10 9 


5 



Anderaoo 

BeU 

Bottrboa 
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COUNTY OF BISTH OF DOCTORATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
GRANP-»PARBNTS> WITH AN INDEX OP DOCTORAL mODUCTlVITY 



.^;usosi 

VMt^oatxy 

Scott 

Slaton 



III 
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M 


P 


P 


M 


M 1 




Native County of % 

Doctorates k 

1920 Negro j. 


o 

t 

h 

r 


a 

t 

e 

0 


a 

t 

e 

6 


a 

t 

e 

G 


a r 

t 

e 

G 






4 


s 


B 


F 


M 


F 


M f 


STATE AND COUNTY 


No. 


Population 


Rate 










1 


Boyle 


I 


3,l9rr 


3,190 1 


* 




1 

4» 




1 


Calloway 










L 


Y 

i. 




* 1 


Coejpbcli 


X 


934 


934 










1 

1 


Clark 






1 










1 

[ 


Olay 






1 




1 


1 




\ 


CtiailH:* rland 


X 


915 


915 1 


1 




n 






c' 'll 


1 


214 


204 1 










1 

I 


Fayette 






2 


2 




t 


I 


1 

r 

f 


: enry 


I 


1,488 


l,48S 1 


1 








1 

1 


Jack* an 








1 






1 


1 1 


Jefferson 


5 


44,*»*^8 


e,S39 2 


2- 






2 


2 1 

f 


Jesscalsic 






1 










r 


>ScCracken 


2 


7,006 


3,303 








I 


1 

1 


Na^isoo 


1 


4,910 


4,910 2 


2 


2 


2 


I 
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COUNTY OF BIRTH OF DOCT(»ATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 

I 

GRAND»PARENTS« WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTORAL PRODUCTIVITY 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 



V 

a 

t 

h 

r 

8 



M 

O 

t 

h 

r 

s 



P 

a 

t 

e 

G 

F 



P 

a 

t 

e 



G 



M 



M M 
a a 
t t 
e e 
G G 
F M 



STATE AND COUNTY 


_Np. 


Population 


Rata 










Union 


X 


2,193 


2,153 


1 






1 


Warren 






1 


1 






1 


TENNESSEE 


20 


451,753 


22,587 12 


15 


6 


5 


4 .7 


Blount 




- 


1 




1 






Bradley 






1 










Caa^Uell- 


I 


1,272 


1,272 


1 








Carroll 








1 






1 


Crockett 






V 


1 








Davidson 


6 


44,523 


7,421 2 


1 




3 




Grainger 






1 










Hamilton 


2 


27,120 


13,560 3 


2 


1 


1 




Haywood 


I 


16,959 


16,959 1 








1 1 


Knox 


2 


13,310 


6,650 1 


2 




1 




Maury 






1 


3 






2 2 


Madison 










1 








1 


1,923 


1,923 








1 1 


Korgan 






1 










>lontgomery 








1 












I 
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COUMTT OF BIRTH OP DOCTORATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
GRAND-PARSKTS, W1:TH AN INDEX OP DOCTORAL PRODUCTIVITY 



P M P P M M 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 



a 

t 

h 

r 



c 

t 

h 

r 



8 8 



a 

t 

e 

G 

P 



a 

t 

e 

G 

M 



a 

t 

e 

G 

F 



a 

t 

e 

6 

M 



STATE Atm coimry 


,No« 


Population 


Rate* 












Roane 


1 


1,918 


1,918 












Shelby 


3 


98,962 


32,987 


3 








I 


Sullivan 


1 


1,691 


1,691 












Sumner 










2 








Tipton 


1 


13,139 


13,139 












Washington 


1 


2,250 


2 ,250 






- 


/* 




Weakly 
















1 


Williamson 




1 






1 








ALABAMA 


33 


900,652 


27,292 32 


24 


17 


13 


18 21 


Baldwin 


1 


4,781 


4,731 1 












Barbour 






3 




1 


1 






Bibb 


1 


7,817 


7,817 1 






1 




1 


Butler 




* 










1 




Bullock 






1 


1 


1 








Calhoun 


I 


12,089 














Chambers* 














1 


1 


Chaktaw 




• 




1 










Dallas 


4 


t>2,265 


10,566 3 


1 


I 


1 






Elmore 










I 
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COUNTY OP BIRTH OF DOCTORATES, AND OP THEIR PARENTS AND 
GRAND«.PARENTS^ WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTCaSUL HRODUCTIVXTY 



t 

k' M 

I ^ 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 



F 


N 


P 


P 


M 


M 


a 


o 


a 


a 


a 


a 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


h 


h 


e 


e 


e 


e 


r 


r 


G 


G 


G 


6 


3 


s 


F 


M 


F 


M 








1 




STATE AND COONT Y No. Population Rate ' 



^seambia 


I 


6,293 


6,293 












Etowah 




- 






1 








Greene 








1 






1 


1 


Hale 


1 


17 ,896 


17,896 1 


1 


1 




1 


2 


Henry 








1 










Houston 


1 


10,421 


10,421 












Jefferson 


7 


130,291 


18,613 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Lavderdale 












. 1 






Lee 


2 


13,784 


9,392 I 


1 






1 


1 


Lowndes 


3 


22,016 


7,338 I 


1 




1 




2 


:Iacon 


2 


19,614 


9,807 1 




1 








Nadison 






1 


1 










Marengo 






3 


1 




1 






Marion 








1 










Mobi}.e 

• 


2 


39,667 


19,833 


2 


1 






1 


Montgomery 


2- 


48,463 


24,231 2 




1 


1 


1 




Perry 


1 


13,258 


18,258 3 


4 


3 


2 


S 


5 


Pickens 






1 












r^ndolph 






1 




1 


1 
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:1 
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COUNTY OF BIRTH OF DOCTOIATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 



• 






F M P P 


M 


M 




Native County of t Z % ^ 


a 

t 


a 

t 






Doctorates 
1920 Negro 


h h e e 
r r 6 6 


e 

6 


e 

G 








8 8 F M 


F 


M 


STATE AND COUNTY 


No. 


Population 


Rate 






5t. Clair 




i 


1 1 






SuiBter 






1 




I 


Shelby 


1 


7, :h^■. 


7,044 1 






Talladftga 






1 






Tuscaloosa 






1 


I 




Washington 


1 


S,8S6 


5,856 1 


i 


1 


rilcoK 


2 


2S,009 


12,504 3211 


2 


2 


MISSISSIPPI 


30 


935,184 


31,172 2S 28 13 13 


10 


12 


Alcorn 






1 


1 




jaitc 


2f 


9,343 


4,6711 1 






Attain 






1 






Carroll 


1 


11,353 


11,353 2 1 






Chickasaw 


1 


11,057 


11,057 211 






Claibonitft 


1 


9,591 


9,591 1 


1 




Coahcaa 


1 


$5,204 


35,205 1 






Forreat 


1 


7,249 


7,249 1 1 






Harrison 






2 112 




1 


Hinds 


3 


35,728 


11,938 4 2 1 






Hunphrsy 






1 . 







1.1 



rill 



am 



■ 1 
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COUNTY OF BIRTH OF COCTORATBS, AIO) OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
(3IAND-PARESTS. WITH AS INDEX OP D0CTC»AL PRODUCTIVITy 











F 


N 


P 


P 


M 


M 




Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 


a 

t 

h 

r 
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r 


a 

t 

e 

6 


a 

t 

e 

G 


a 

t 

e 

6 


a 

t 

e 

G 










8 


s 


F 


M 


P 


M 


STATE AND COUNTY 


No, 


Population 


Rate 














J&r£^r9on ilavls I 


e,75L 


6,751 




1 

A 






1 


1 


Jones 










't 

A. 










i^xiUliptSt- *' 


2 


11,080 


5,54^ 


«» 


'V 


i 


I 


1 


I 


luiSA-r 


1 


3,2^6 


3.2S6 








■f 

1 






tts 








- 


A 




1 






lAUdercfile 


•• 

i. 


IS, 7^9 


IS, 740 


1 




1 


1 




I 




1 


5,770 


5,77.^ 


1 


i. 


I 


1 


1 


X 




1 


I7,W 


17,944 




1 

A. 




I 


I 


X 


IUi.cl$osi 


1 

Jk^ 




22, SOS 














>*oar<?e 


1 


15,352 


15,352 














4 e r ry 








1 












Plk& 


2 


13 ,^*43 


4V ‘ ‘ 


3 




2 


3 


3 


3 


?viurk4;y 


2 


U,784 


5,692 




*"t 

4m 






1 


2 


3anflo%mr 


3 


34,397 


U,493 
















1 


25,317 


25,317 














A&lcbaiU 


1 


5,$C6 


5,666 














vAshingtcfi 


1 


41,643 


41,640 1 


1 


I 








■.-arr«n 




r 






*9 








I 


. llkituioii 


1 


11,C14 


11,314 


2 


2 




1 
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COUNTY OP BIRTH OP DOCTCSIATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
ORAND^PARSNTS, WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTCg(AL PRODUCTIVITY 



Native County of 
Doctorates 
1920 Negro 



F M P P M M 
a o a a a a 
t t t t t t 
h h e e e e 
r r 6 6 G G 
a s P M F M 



STATE AND COUNTY 


No. 


Population 


Rate 








Ya^oo 








1 


1 




A6RANSAS 


13 


472,220 


36,324 7 


11 


2 


5 2 


Conway 








1 






Dallas 






1 




1 




Desha 












1 


Drc*/ 






1 








Franklin 












1 


Garland 


1 


3,426 


3,426 


2 






Grant 


* 










1 


Hempstead 








1 






Lonone 






1 








Jefferson 


2 


39,493 


19,746 1 


3 




1 


Llttlo River 


1 


6,006 


6,006 








Monroe 








1 




1 


Ouachia 






1 








folk 


1 


9 


9 


1 






Pope 


1 


1,751 


1,751 1 






* 


Pulaski 


4 


36,439 


9,109 


1 
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TABLE I (APPENDIX) 

COUNTY OF BIRTH OF DOCTORATES, AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 



STATE AND COUNTY 


F 

A 

Natxve County of f 

Doctorates ^ 

1920 Negro ^ 

s 

No 4 Population Rate 


M P 
o a 
t t 
h e 
r G 
8 F 


P 

a 

t 

e 

G 

M 


M 

a 

t 

e 

G 

F 


M 

a 

t 

e 

G 

M 


St. Ffancis 


I 


15,971 


19,971 


1 








Uhion 








1 








Wi Ikinson 














1 


Wo^ruff 


Z 


11,434 


5,717 






X 




Tail 






1 










LOUISIANA 


IS 


700,257 


38,903 13 


IS 5 


5 


10 


10 


Aca4£d 


I 


7,526 


7,525 










Ascension 














JL 


Avoyelles 








1 


1 


*1 

A. 


i. 


cost BstdO /.olige 2 


23,09S 


11,549 


2 






1 

A* 


Post Feliciona 


2 


12,304 


6,000 1 


2 




1 


1 


r^rln 






1 










Lol-ourchc 






i 


1 


t 


A. 




Orleans 


6 


100,930 


16,821 I 


5 I 


1 


2 


1 


Peinte Coupee 


« 


14,951 


14,981 1 


1 








fcapids^s 




24,392 


24,992 I 


2 1 


1 


2 


2 


>t* Js^es 


JL 


11,502 


11,602 1 


1 








St, John CUaptist) 








1 






St, 2-Jary 


1 


15,174 


15,174 2 


1 






2 
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COUNTY OF BIRTH OP DOCTORATES » AND OF THEIR PARENTS AND 



y 

Native County of ^ 

Doctorates u 

1920 Negro ^ 

8 

STATE AND COUNTY No. Population Rate 


M 

o 

t 

h 

r 

a 


P 

a 

t 

e 

C 

F 


P 
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t 

e 

G 

M 


M 

a 

t 

e 

6 

F 


M 

a 

t 

a 

G 

M 


Terrebonne 


1 


S,742 


3,742 1 








1 




Vernon 








1 










•.Washington 


1 


7,39i 


7,391 1 












' -ebs ter 


1 

• K 


11,387 


11,387 1 


1 






1 


I 


'.vist Feliciana 




1 




1 










12 


149,458 


12,450 3 


2 






I 




iiryitu 


A. 


L,&29 


l,S23 












Cherokte 








1 






4. 




Carl’ielt^ 


I 


351 


531 












Lincoln 


1 


3,335 


3,955 












Logan 


1 


6 6,422 


6,422 










•• 


Keintosh 


1 


5,550 


5,950 1 


1 










>;askoi^ee 


2 


15,310 


15,310 1 












^'idahOtiQ^ 


2 


11,401 


11,401 












Ovcaulgee 


2 


9,791 


9,791 












Seminole ' 


I 


4,517 


4,517 1 













^ O' 
Jt *•♦• ^ *Xv^ 



24 



2 



741,694 

15,580 



Sexar 



30,321 14 IS 2 4 7 8 

7,790 1 
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P 
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A 

t 
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Doctorates 
1920 Negro 


h 

r 


V 

h 
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e 

0 


ll» 

e. 

G 


e 

G 


w 
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TABUS 1 (APPENDIX) 



mUHirr OF BIRTH OF DOCTORATES. AND OP THEIR PARENTS AND 
XaAND-PARENTS. WITH AN INDEX OF DOCTORAL PRODUCTIVITY 
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371 375 168 164 182 200 



TOTAL*** 499 

**Include all Caribbean countries 
«**Discrepancy in numbers due to lack of knowledge; or omitted 
answer xn questionnaire or biographical sketch from which data 
was derived. 
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LEGEND FOB MAP 

L Wuintwr of NtgroM m county; 1930 
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GAEQLIHA. IK I9k0m Taken from Zna Corinne Brown» Soelo-leonon^^ 

p» National Survey of the Higher Sducation of Negroea, 
Miec. Ho. 6, Vol. I. federal Seimrity Agency, U. S. Office of Sdwatlon, 
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W S30.000 OR OVCR 

S'jyiSB C0US7Y li/lP 3* ^SIVAXB SCHOOLS FOR XlEGKOi&iS IN kUmrji 



III 1913* CIKCL£S SliOW X.OCA‘riON AND THB AKICAL IHCCMD 
OF THE I.^U OR'jANT SCHOOLS. OIUE SHADI2JG INDIGAO^ZS THE HEGEiimOE 



OP NEOECES IN THE TOTAL FORiLATICai. P; 31» 

Thomas Jesse Jonest ITefiro Sducation * Bu'^letins 19l0t 39* 
Department of tiie Interior, Dureau of Education. 
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Income €f scfiooL 

S UiHler $3, s<x). 

$A5^ to $5,000. 

@ $«;.oootu $15,000. 

^ $1^.000 fa$)o.OQO. 

^ $.{a.oou i»r over. 

I'crciUtoigi^ N'ncfU in the |ioiHiUti<m» 
liuil«rr tu |>ct ivul. 

i»to 5««firr leiit. 

Sv |jrr cviit c:r <ArVr. 



Map 2I,~1»K1VATB SCHOOLS POR \EGROBS JN NORTH CAROtlNA. 

TIic circles ^ow the locatiun and tlie aiittual utcuiui* of the tnorc itnpuitunt schools. The sluiding indica' 
Negroes in the total {lopulaliou. 
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so |Kt cent or over. 



Map 24.— private schools for nisoroes iv south j?Amlina. 



Tlie circles show the locution anil the annual income of thcjmjmrtant schools. The fading indi- 
cates the percentage of Negroes in the total population, 
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l*»-u*<*iii;»: 4- Wt*r»i in ilu* |H<}ifi}.ii ji.-j. 
r., - J I'!i*!f! r I'ltctitf. 

Jf, It. -K l>* t <t III 
'.♦JiTitiif. 
fc t<» ; ♦ J.I r 1 1 lit 
35 «Mll «ivi;. 

Pl.K CAI*., \ J.XlM,M>ni |<i;.. J.OK wmi:; \m, <inil>Rr\ in Ai.aj:ama on Tin; HARIS 

or Tir.unM''.’ sai 

£)aA*^ C iT'Y .AP 5, JiA- 191 jrV:? CA1-I!2A C‘*^7n 

r.Y riACt Iji klAZA/A COIli'JIjlS, 1910* S.-’ror. frou Jont i., clt .. pi Z?» 
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SICASB COUMTT MAP 9* SOCIO-£CON(X4ZC CIASSZFX CATION 09 C0t*NTI2:S IN ALABAMA 
IN 1940. Taken froo Zn» Corlnne Brown* Soelo-JBconomio Approe ch to J8dnytloa« 
p, 67* Nntionnl Sunrej of the fiieher Education of Neeroee* Hiie* No* 6* 

!• Ihderal Security Agency* U* 8* Office of Sducation* 1942. 
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LEflEWD POft MAP 

LNu^ Of NcgroMm county: 1930 
I - Lt» tlm 1,000 
S3> 2,000 - 4,999 
I- 5,000- 9.999 
10^000- 19.999 
I -ZOjOOO* 29.999 
I- 30,000 or mort 

I* AtfOdtOfH^ 

* Loeotkm of otio* contort 




4. Typt(i) of Nogm collogoM in county 
'O *4>yoorpuMiecollogcof«iring 

wont 

♦ *'4>yeerprh<aiceollogc 

off oring graduolc norti 
O * 4<yMr yuUic eollogt 

# '4>yeoryrivalocollogc 
^ * 3-yoor yuMio eollogi 
0 -2-yoorpublje oollogc 
t <- 2-ycor privott colligi 



5Counly type eomposito symbol 
Sosicooonoffly: 

I - FonWng: cotton 

II -fiwmino: other ttnri cotton 

III 'Non<form economy 
looyifriQitfQUon: 

A -No induetriot diwr e tHcet l en 
0'tnOuMrioI diwmlf i c eti on 
ufoonoonoii: 



6 Quorttlo rank of county (wlin rnferOfK 
to 979ocuntics) on boiit of numb 
of Nigmoi in Negra ooltogoo per W 
Nogmoo 090 15-29 in county 

I'Firat (highest) quortllo 
2* Second (nest highest) quortile 
3** Third quortite 
4- Fourth (fowoet) quortiio 



O* No urban oreo in county 

I'UrlmioraaDof 2^ * 9^999 

rsasassgs^ss®^ 



wnwny ran rrarnMi DUOOUSe MS: 

than 100 Negiooe oge IS-lS 
rasidsd in county ht 1930 
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SICASS COVI37T HAP 10* SOCXO-BCOlIttlXC CIASSXFXCASXQS OF COiniTXXS XH VOEZE 
^OQLXIi^ XN 1940. Taloen from Xna Corinne Broim» 8oclo»lcanoiaie Aptigameh 
P* Hatioaal Survey of the of ^ 

Miec. Bo* Of Vdl. !• Federal Security Agency* IT* S. Office of Sdteatione 

19^2, 
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SVATE COUtf!?Y liKSf 11 • SOCXO-^SCOHOMIC CIASSI?ICATIOtI OF COniTIKS IN 
SGVSH CAROLIllA XV 19^. Taloen from Ina Corlnne Hramkt Stteio-EeQnQnic 
Approach to Education , p. 91. National Survey of the Hi^er Education 
of lTf>f,vco8« Miee., Vo* 6» Vol* X* Federal Security A^nq;r* U* S* Office 
of l;J..;cationt 19^2. 
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Tropical Disease. Fighter 
Retires Aft^r 34 Years 

ly DAN PA.'f 

WASHINGTON— (NNPA)~Atfer S-l yeors of public service, I 
Dr Hildrus A. Poindexter medical director of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, hot decided to rosm the world no more. • • 



Now C4 - he reached that a-’e 
on May in - Dr. Poindexter rrU’ "d 
on May 25 to hts home at Cllnt.''n. 
Md.. where he intends to rompt*'t'‘ 
work on more than 30 .scienttfir 
peoera and be available for special 
ftSRianmenis. 

During the past 30 years, lie has 
obwpved or worked to eradipite 
illness and direape in 75 forciim 
countries and traveled more than 
a half million miles by all modes 
of tran'-'pnrtatinn. 

Commentln.T on his professional 
‘service*: Dr. 1 , id her T,. Terry, the 
TT. S. Piirceon Gener;!. said: **The 
Oovernmopt of the tfnifed States 
hn< fonmliy rec(r»nhed these ef- 
forts. bur the wror and- tear of 
es'l-inmenis in l.ao'’. imo. VIel-Nam 
nnd msn« «Mier places have left 
thsir niarji!*.’’ 

Dr. T*rinr!?xter’fi specisPtv has 
bo'si j»' tile field of Iropiral dis- 
e'”:?. He has rerelv*ri mimeroas 
h'^nnra and de::orst»ons for his work 
r-y m!»lipio’o'd*d- and epidemiologist. 

toolMm? back, he re.!»ards his ef- 
rortj! In aiding the develooment of ' 
ioos| nerronnel as “the main thrust” 
of his Rprrrss has l'»i>o»*ed, he 
sn”». to on lesdershin** In the 
*>r» of a.'>n*i)niHn«r local diseases to 
orpclpis of devr.lonlni natlcn.s — a 
♦hinr cror'iv neglected bv the 
Ootnni-’’ ^.stem. ‘T h.»«c tried to 
o‘or!r with, pnf for. i»<p.s fnrtnnafi; 
T»ro}«lc.’* r.,'. Pohidexter .ssys. "and 
all ^wericons shnntd do tlie fame." 

The tropical disease fichter be- 
gun h*s rareer among the rural . 
conitminIMrs of Atahamn and Mis- 1 
si«.sinnl. where he worked from > 
193t to 1937 orennieins ireatment 
ernters for fhe control of venerea! 
diseis**. malaria, and intestinal 
namMle.s. These diseases had ] 
hroiislu misery, illness, and even ; 
death to hundreds of underprivi-j 
Indce nennir- 'n these areas. 

FINSnP t.r.AVf! 

In 1939. he obtained leave from ! 
oosltlon on the faculty of the 
School of Medicine at Howard Uni- 
versity to undertake work with the 
Schnol of Tronical Medicine. San i 
Juan. Puerto Rico. This activity 
carried him into the underdeveton* 1 
cd areas of seven countries of South ’ 
.Amorina and five major Caribbean 
islands in the ouwt of knowledge ! 
for the control of di.seise.s endemic 
to these areas. 



The years. 1913 to 19'4.s. were spent j. 4 . • i 4 • 

hv Dr. Poindexter - then an Army The •T€Sj.aCnt;ial sitatlJins 
lleufenant rnlonel - In nrevenlinir flrcdited >lim utth havlT" re^' 
and controlling malaria among ner- „«*i ^ 'f . 

fiomiel in the Soutliwost Pacific lUaJLaPia raue aihOrig .liTie.'V. 

tn t.h«t feitiPd World War TT thea-’ Dilitar.7 -<ePsonnel in his ^ 

ter of operations, his *smff per- orm nnrt 4*1 1 . !*•' *• 

fnrmonrr a nialoriolo'ifr.t. and ^^ 3^00 o^UaT 6 PlildS by b:: > 
enldeminlosist earned imn two, ID 0 months* 

Armv rommendatiou awards fourf- nor'* 1 

Battle Stars. I hsfTrouzp star Medsi.^i^ 19i)u he vms in charfj’e of the 

Durin? thl^ pori^vl, he serv^cT^ -®^*^**S *'300^000 r6fU2f50S lro?U 

wim tne lotn Medical Gcner.i! i vti... * « 

l.aboratory and as an Instruotm - 1 hln loT an honorary de^CC 

®*«o 4 mea.|in Wl?, Oartnouth College said 
sure* with the 93rd Infantry D- 4 .U-. 4 . o-*-. . . . .. 

vision. He did special dySnte^*^^^ “the oop ?i'-> 

... .. _ - and have se.’zed it - y„ 

saving sc oiany hui.ian lives**' 



vaciuj .studie.<; with the 369th In- 
fentry Regiment and carried out 
special .studies !n Immunology, 
epidemiology and uarisitoIORy with* 
tb-j 27th General Hospital, 19th 
- '-(’'r.il General Laboratoty and 
th?. 318th Medical Battalion. 

In 1947, Or. Poindexter resigned 
his commission in the Army Medi- 
cal CTorns and was eommissioned in 
the iTp i'rve Corps of the U. s. Pub- 
lic Heahh Pervtce. His first duty 
asjjgninciifc in the Health Service 
wa.s a.% chief of Laboratory and 
medical research with the agency’s, 
mission in Liberia. | 

He was appointed to the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service 
in 1948 and promoted to medical 
director. The same year, he was tlie 
recipient of the Welcome Award 
from the A&sociation of Military 
Surgeons for hi.s studies of lymph 
cm*!!! pox vaccine, which he was 
using to control a .smallpox epidemic 
in Libreria, 

Dr. Poindexter i.s credited with 
proriding much of the Inspiration 
and leadership toward the estab- 
lishment by the Hrestone Tire and 
Rubber intcreats of the Liberian' 
Institute of Tropical Medicine — 
the first continuous medical re- 
search institutibn in that West 
African country. He is still a mem- 
ber of both its board of directors 
and its parent institution, the 
American Foundation of Tropical 
Medicine. 
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m. NIIDRUS A. POINOCXTEI ravimving seme of the medic 
cleg he hoa written. 
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PATESSAL liCEStmr OP JSAilB u® 19 f« SiILS0|L5OL5O||, 

FAcxs ccscEaiiiKj stJGGjsssm GmmiLtiGss 

U JAMBS OOLSOfi OBAveatt i8, 2600 JtM« CoXs^ of t^» tlrwt gontrotldn to thio 

'Jlook, »igro Mn* 5 fi« toahto 
high, ftbout 52 y#*r# oXa, with buiky thick hair, ^ * n ««»•» 

.. . ‘J^**** ***^^^^* *® Patorcburg Morcral ytiura before thio ttoe* Be 

h^ been the o^to of liXXlcM Mclooo of Tork ocuBiitOzidl wnt aBonoipeted at 

rMlliea of virgtoia to the BevoXoticRaxy dayo* J$a*m CoXocb eae aarrled mar^ 

»^fr«« Die* •Ithoa^ «t th« ama wif«. Oidar tbt loot* ««rtt»l cod* of thot 
day eao»g Megroac thle phaoe of hl» Ufa la difficult to determtoa. 

Jcttos colooa quickly took raak aooBg the leading fcoe Xegroeo of Petereburg. 
»PP«w Md egato to the early rocordo of PetSeburg ae a par- ^ 

^ aieo foIXeered* fie beeane the oeaer of two pieoce of proper^, to 1805 and 
18U, ax»iexigaged to other traueaotloiie of a real ectato and pereoaaX property 

Beaeeoleat Society of Free Men of Color, an 
orgaaUation irtiioh obbraoed aaiy percoxia who could read, erlte, end apeak with 
totelllgeBce* fie waa one of thie zawber* 

4 » P**®P®*^ ^ tied up to the haada 

of wHte tpatoee under a dead of truat* Shortly aftor hla death Ha aen 

XlUian fielaon om forward to redeen the debt and thui eaye the property to the 
f«ily*a henda. Howwr, thie waa aoconpUahed only by Snaaa Colaoa. hia half- 
aiater, renounotog all her right to hor father *a eetate« 



J' 

^'i 



If^UM >tt.80V COtSOMt Aa a barber, buaiiieaa mxi, and aerioua atudeijfe of world 
affaire thla nen attained preentoesoo* Bia chief olato to faaw reata in hia 
buatoeta Tenture whereby with Joaeph Jetsktoa Bcberte and one or two other 
Petoraburg free S^egroea was organised the nereantlle oo»pv,iw of Roberta, Colaoa, 
and Cdspaj^ about 18S2* This enter^iee waa located in Liberia idiile the 
nerohaadiae they told waa bought to the fi. s, by millaa Colacn and hia irtfe ba- 
fore ho aaied for that oonatry to 1856* In the years 1834 and 1856 he traveled 
widely ia the IT* 8* in the totereat of hia oonptosr in Africa* 

• Colacn* a harbor ahop waa located on syooisore Street about whore the Western 
Volcn ie located today* thla was a shop of several ohaire and oonalderabXe 
equipnent. He alee had half interest to a ahop on BoUiagbrook Street with his 
brotha 2 >ia-law;, Henry filebeok* With the patronage of the leading white oitiseas 
of Peterabturg and a high degree of baaincaa ability thie nan aeouaul&tcd oon- 
titornble wonoy ihlqh he invested in the Mercantile ooMpaby* Janee Colson and 
RUlian Kelaon Co1s(HS, father and eon, haUI a harbor ahop eenneetiott with 
Petereburg oxtendtog over a period of thir1y^:>fivt years* 

Yrmiaa Belaon CoUm was aarrled to Sarah Blebeebc to 1826 to' whew five 
;Chlldren wera bora* the chief of tiicse for the pruposes of this genealogy was 
Ms^or* Mrs* Saxwh woXaon wnc loft a widow nine years after their xsarriaae 
due to uattoely death of her husband to Liberia only a few weeks after he 
la^^* 8fie waa apr ,intad ad»tolstratrto of hia estate in Petersburg by the Court 
and beoaaie the benefieiary cf his Intoreeta to the fim of ttoberte, Colaoa and 

C«ji tay._ tftw dMth «h. Irtda. -urrirt BooScor * 

well*te«do free Hegro of ParKnrille* ^ 
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Dp« Horace Mann Bond 
School of Education 
Atlanta Hnlveralty 
Atlanta 14« Georgia 
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Dear Dr* Bond : | 

'i' 

' * 



Thank you very naeh for your recent letter and I 
the kind and generoua evaluation of lae* They repre* I 
sent a high opinion of me^ one which I do not at | 
preaent merit but one which I shall endeavour to | 
merit by further efforts* I 

How in regard to your latest request^ may I I 
reply at some length: ’ I 

X* You have my permission to use for edu- I 
cational purposes any of the informations «hieh I 
I have sent you or will give you now* I 

There are several reasons idiy any publicity I 
of material given to you» should be carefully I 
screened. Here are some of them: 




a) 1 an^ a regular corps career officer of the 

U*3* Piihlic Health Service » and while assigned 
abroad in the present capacity .1 have 
diplomatic status with seme privileges and 
many responslbllitiea. Ify Foreign Service 
rank or grade la PSR 2 (6) • 
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b) In mj tor*ifpi post I u a Mabsr of tbs U.S. 
Sspartaont of Stats Foreign Servlee Staff. In 
such a eapaeltyp tha Dapaic^tisant or State 
the Senate and House of Representative 
Mejid>er8 of the Foreign Affairs Ccjunlttee of 
the Congress^ have the right to atudj any 
atatenents or publicity by^ froa or. about asc 
Their Interest « however^ is in detemlnlng 
Vhether uhat I have said or done reflects 
credit to the foreign policy or px*ografli of 
the United State e* 

e) You nay see Sr* Bond, that they nay take a 
jaundiced view of too much publicity given to 
one of their staff while he le etlll on active 
duty abroad. 

2* How about my parents and grandparents : 

a) My mother reached the 5th grade in school* 

She was sn excellent notherp quite robust and 
healthy* She was born shortly after emancipation 
and eame from slave parents in Virginia* She 
appeared tp have only African blood* She 
showed considerable native intelligence but 

had Halted formal education* She lived as a 
child* wife and mother on the farms of 
Virginia* Kentucky and Tennessee all of her 
life* Hy mother’s parents I never saw* but 
they were slaves until emancipation. 

b) Mv father was a mulatto and took the family 
nii of the slave owpier* Hf father’s mother 
I have never seen* ay father’s father I 
remember seeing when I was a small child* He 
was a white man who rode in a surrey drawn 
by two fine horses* My father Inherited a 
strong body and a rather fiery temper* fie 
never attended any formal school. Ha always 
worked on the farm* rarely clearing a hundred 
dollars per year for the whole family* My 
father* by West Tennessee Delta farm standards* 
was considered a good tenant farmer. He never 
o%med a farm. He worked the year round farming* 
hunting* trapping* etc* 
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In spite of li'io tenant and share-cropper 
status^ hi* cnlldren ware well fed, poorly 
clothed **.nd poorly housed* There was always 
ptCiity of laeat, patatoes, milk (non-pasteur- 
isedi, butter, oiolasses, vegetables and fruits, 
fresh or canned, available* In spite of the 
demands of a large family, 20 bales of cotton 
each year from the land allotted to him, ay 
fathor insisted on his rights to plant large 
vegetable gardens for the family and have cows, 
hogs, chickens, fruit trees, etc* 

We, children, never had more than a nickel per 
week to spend on Saturday at the store, until 
we vem old enough to go out for extra work, 
but we always had plenty to eat* Thus the 
children grew up physically healthy, but only one 
choose to continue education beyond the high 
school level* 

1 began primary school at age 7 years* Because 
of the difficulty of regular attendance at 
school in the rural district (8 miles walk 
daily), 8 years were required to complete 7 
years of primary school* Average attendance 
per year: 4 months. 

3* There seemed to be no decent future for 
an ignorant klegro farmer In the Delta of West 
Tennessee* ^tl noticed as a small hoy, that 
there were certain ^groes who were respected 
in the eommiuiity* Among them were a 
doctor, a Megro minister and a Mogro school 
principal* These intellectuals were inspi- 
ration and at5Lraulated my desire to "escape** 
from a life of Ignorance and poverty* 

With any life savlnga of $40, at the age of 
14 years, I left farm, bed, board and security 
of family to enter a Presbyterian high schocl 
and normal school at Rogervllle in East 
Tennessee* X have not been back except for 
vaeationiB • 

There were thi^ee people who supported this 
rupture with the family and the beginning of 
an "adventure’*; viz. my mother, the local 
Megr .0 doctor (Dr*Byas) and the Presbyterian 
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Dr.H.M.Boad 4 Pebr*?, 1958. 



Alnlater idio also was aj primary aehool principal, 
R#\'«E*L« Paterson* It was Rev*Pataraon, a 
Johnson C.Smlth graduate^ who arranged for as 
to enter Swift Hemorlal High School in Roger* 

Tllle« Tennessee# aa a special student* X could 
not qualify for regular admission because 
of the poor rural elementary aehool background* 

At Swift Kenorlal in Heogervllle I had three 
jobs as well as took three more extra subjects 
each semester, than that required of other 
students* I had no money nor social ties so I 
merely worked ahd studied* In order to pay 
for ny board, tuition and buy clothes the three 
jobs were: 

a) Firing the boiler to keep the girls dormitory 
warm at night. 

b) Cleaning up a bank building in the town of 
Roger villa, Tennessee in the afternoon - after 
aehool hours* 

e) Milking a cow and making a fire in the kitchen 
stove and living room of a rich family In the 
city every morning* For this I received a good 
breakfast and a few dollars each week* 

I left Rogarvllle three laonths before the close 
of school in 1920, because 1 had finished all 
the required high school subjects and most of 
the normal school subjects* I left in order to 
work In Detroit to make money to come to 
Lincoln* 

Even though my darks qualified me for 
valediction of ttf high school class, as you 
know my diploma was held up because I left 
before conmeneement* You may recall that I 
had to take an entrance examination to enter 
Lincoln* The record shows that I finished the 
4 years required high aehool courses and most 
of the normal school eoursea within three 
years .From the time I entered Lincoln to date. 

Dr* Bond, you know the story* 
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Samary - Prlinary school Shelby County 
Tennessee goneral rural school. 

High school Bifonorlal at Rogervllle. 

Tennessee. 



Thank you for your interest in »y life. 



Sincerely yours. 




ildrus A, Polndejcterf,«ed.Dlr. 
Chief Public Health Officer 
1CA/3URINAM 
Paramaribo, Surixuua* 
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PAT288AL AMCES7m OF JIAXSE AJ® 13f. a2LS0fU?CL50|r, 
FACTS CCSCE81H5C SOCCKSSXfl GKiimTIOSS 



1* AOIBS COLSOf I Ob Aoea«t IB, 2000 Jm«« C91s«b of t^» flr»t g«iit»tlc«t 1 b thio 
high^ ftbottt 52 yw» old, with butty thick hair. *>- ♦ o «w«*» 

. ^ f»tor«burg several yuura before this tiate. Be 
h^ beeo. the sIato of VllllcB Selsou of Yoi»k oou&iitatadt i«s autnoipeted at 

i#tdi4TSi!:S?atL 

rtmiuea of VirgiBla in the SevolotloResy days, Jaaes ColsoB was warrled mom 

^fr»« wU« .ith»a^ not the «au »if«. Itad«, tlw loos* «»rlt*l eod* of th»t 
d»5r MM»g taeroM thlo phon of hit Jlfo U dlfftoalt to dotemiao. 

Jottot Colwa ^ttlokjy took r«sk oMag tko UaiUng fMO Xogrooo of Potertbwg. 

tna M-ln to tho o«rly raaorit at Potorobarg o. a por> 

f?!! *?*?^***:v ”>•**»*' “• *»• • "Woh tr«do m. 

^ aieo followed, fie beeesid the omtr of teo pieoes of property. In 1805 and 

1811, and engaged other transaotlone of a real estate and personal property 

Sooto^ of Pro. Iton of CoXot, u 

»hloh ewbraoed naiqf persons who could read, erlte, end speak with 
intelllsence. fie was one of this suaber. 

‘ «f »!• tiod up la the hands 

'***^**‘ * Shortly after his death his son 

wilUea kelson om forward to redeea the debt and thus ssts the property la the 

, * ^'•*“**» Howw**# thie was aoooBpllahed only ty Snsan Colson, his half- 

sister, reaounoiag all her right to hor father** estate. 



2# 



COLSOBi As a barber, business nsB, and serious student of world 
affairs this mb attained presMlaeaoe# HU ohief olai» to fane rests la his 
business reature wherety with Joseph Jenkins Heberts and ene or two other 
PeUrsburg free Sfesroes was organised the wereahtlle oobjvjw cf Roberts, Colson, 
and Cmp^ about 18Sfi. This enterprise was located in Liberia idiile the 
werohandiie thsy sold was bou^t i» the H. s. by millen Colson and his irtfe bs- 
fore hs sailed for that oount^ la 183fi* Za the years 1854 and 1856 he traveled 
widely .n the F. 8. in the Interest of his oonpany in Afrioa. 



Colson s barber shop we* located on tyooisore Street about whore the Western 
ihilM is located today, this was a shop of several ohaire and ooBSlderable 
equlpBcnt. He also had half Interest in a shop on Bolliagbrook Street with his 
bro1^ierri»**law, Henry filebeok. With the patronage of the leading white oitisens 
©f Fetorsb’org and a high degree of baeinots ability this laan aoouaul&ted oon- 
site^able aoney which he invested in the mercantile oonpety. Janes Colson and 
WllliaiQ Helsctt Colson, father and son, had a barber shop ooaneetion with 
Petersburg extending ever a period of thirty:>five years. 



William Helson Colscn was aarritd to Sarah Slebee^ in 1826 to whom five 
. :,bhl^^ren wera bom. The chief of tiiese for the prupoi^s of this genealogy was 
Va^or. Ihrs. Sarah wolson was loft a widow nice years after their warriase 
due to .t^ untimely death of her husband in Liberia only a few weeks after he 
It^^. She was apt iintsd administratrix of his estste in Petersburg ty the Court 
^ imd beosme^e benefioiary of his Intorasts in the firm of Roberte, Colson and 

2*“* eoUoa’t dMth «he iddow a»rrt«d Sooktr Jkokac, a 
well-te-do free Hegrc of Farsnrm«. ^ 












AM 



Z 

PAfsaMAL Axcmast of jkosk jm w* wmon ccuoa 



wth, «*Uj ohitt, rouad) h*ir, bl*«k| eon^l^jlen, iajrki fmc9. laag. Sine# 
as*b!^^2^t^ oOiVlialiin h» th^uld b« 



8* 



Coltwi, the ton of him«iu BTeUon. probably derivod 
uTJ ^ hit two sraadfathere — a«Mo Colaon os his /ather»« Sde. esd 

»oth*r*8 side* Slstoo hla auither Sarah Colaoti aarried 

««** “• 



ICeade Bolliss whoa Jiuaa Major Colson isarriod In 1852 vas an ea» 
joptl«Ma Witt. She sa* bom a alam.’ m 1844 at the age of tan she beSL 
^ee whrou^ the act of her father thoiBas BoXlis^ ivho likielee }iad gone through 

She learned to read and erite ohile itlU is alarery and to 
talent as a arlter of poeea^ After the war she opened one 
of the flrat privato aohoola is Petersburg# fhla wosian Itoed until 1917* 



!?• \ «^oe»aker, not a shoe repairer* He oened no 

sdeaaoed to thla position. 

For tMrty-seren yeare he vpat a nenber of the Union Street C. M. K. Chumh and 

of*tbe end trustee. He waa alto a naaber and founder 

of the Po^ontaa lodge of Maeona* At the tine of hia death to 1692 ha naa 
referred to a# "a nan that fair people disliked.* 



^^*9 aeoottd child of Jar.es kajor 
Colson# disttoguiahed hinaelf aa a college bred jaan, the ^ 

“«> * t«»oh»P «i«J »oh6ol •datnl«> 
^t«r ew • of taw^floo yours, trm 188S aatll XS04 ho ww u toMhor. 

?• *“ vriaaipt.1 of tho SismiMto Honaol 

^ Colson erndualisd frdn tsrtBouth In 1S8S. <ta 

gmduation one of his professors said of him, "Mr* Colson cones 

2f *0 ns^^ss snd offloloney in ths notivo Uf. of tho 
GUsa B.'^Cooke training nas obtained to Petersburg at the school of 



J^s Major Colson married Sate Hill to 1886. She too had outstandinr for- 
Petersburg. Her father, John Henry lail, diatinguished Himself as a 

i rt^dent of Canada by may of the Underground Hailroad. 

grandfatl'.er on her 

^ ^cCrea, the operator of a suooeasful oyster houss, or 
restaurant, to Petersburg for a soaber of years, fie mas .a fros fibgro and the pur- 

^ «4 «WMron. Krs. bto SUl M Wss Su 

^osme one Of the first oolorsd teachers in the public school system of Petersburi:. 

?«nr«sr.£.Tig,r* w -x- 



M 



6* cmum M. ectS^o Cortlandt Colton, the fhther of Jessne and William Kelson 

yo»5»et child of Jamas Major and Wats Hill Colson. He attended 
Juptwto, graduated at Tirgtoia State College, end is new (1988) prtoeipel of the 
P# Wf..ster Hayia High Schocl*Ubcratory high school of the Virginia StateOollege, 
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Br. EG.race M, Bond 

672 Be:ckwith Street, S. W. 

Atlanta 13, <}eorgia 

Dear Dr,. Bond: 



City, 



1 received your letter on rny ret'orn i:o the 



4.14: reason why there vfill be any con~ 

ilict between the use of some of the ma;terial in 
your article for THE AMEEICAII MEGRO iREPSREMS 3300 K 

-Ohlted. States 

Off ice of .Ed'ucationo I sissuiae, however, thal: you 
would not xise the entire article. .• 

\ . 

Similarly, we would certainly h*e very happy to 
grajfit permission for use of much of the matei'ia'l in 
your forthcoiaing volume on Negro ediitcatibn. ’ • ’ 



< 



^ was very kind of you to see iie in Atlanta 
5 #riu X loo£ rojTward 6Sg©rly to your sii^concl dTUffc^ 



Cordially 3?i0urs,, 

Jtrt^ I? 

Jolin P. Davis‘S 






0 ‘PD:l.t 

F«iwliti«i to Usio Conyriftdiod Katwritl 

SOM «f th« Mtoriol it Ch»,li«r II mu fubXUhiiA i» Uiu» V»ok. 

WW^y lhr^iM-a»ii, IM..: OUiitfi, S. J. 5»« M^tir ihoTa 

8,rai.tt pomliiiiiom to uoo that aotoriol im latia woirti:* 
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family. Another helper has heerfllr. Williin 'fo^ Johnston, of 

Birmingham, Alabama; a thorough family historian of a family history thi.t 
includes the association of his white family with the "Princess” and her 

t 

descendants, many of whom were owned by: Mr, 'Johnston »s forbears. Mr. I 

Johnston reports that the legend of the "Princess” was preserved in his I 

• t 

Immediate family; and even includes the story, that when the "Princess" j 

was brougL. 'rst to the Virginia plantation where she began her career | 

as a slave, the other slaves acknowledged her royal origin and gave h er 1 

the respectful homage due one of her background, | 

Professor Deschanps, Professor of African History at the Sorbonne, f 

and a specialist in Madagascar history, wrote in answer to an inquiry 

about the probability of the legend, under date of August 18 , 196 U, 

".••Votre histoire princesse Malgache envoyee faire son 
education en France puis captures par un corsaire Americain 
et devenue l*origine d une famille Le Virginie a *est pas 
absolument inoraisemblement," 

Professor Deschamps went on to mention one case, where the Madagascar 



student was sent to England, and returned to found a dynasty on the 
Island, It should also be noted that the practice of sending African 
jrouth to Europe for an education during the eighteenth Century was much 

i. \ 

more common than has been imagined; Christopher Fyfe (see following 
reference, in A History of Sierra Leone, p# li ; London: Oxford 

University Press, I962) says that tile practice of sending the children [ 

of Sierra Leone royalty and the children of English traders by African 

women, to England for schooling, was a common one. There were fifty 

such children in Liverpool in 1789, and others in other English cities, I 
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The wills of Governor Thomas Burke (Orange County^ North Carolina^ 

Wills, 1753-1819, Vol# I, p« 32), and of Captain Francis Childs (Orange 

County VJill Book B, p« 20U)» are of interest (See, North Carolina 

by William P» Jolmston 

Archives)# One, Maria, believed/to have been the ”Prjjices^^> was'lefb to 
Burke’s daughter, Mary, in a will dated November lU, 1783 • The name of 
Maria occurs again in a will dated July U, 1792, left by Captain 
Francis Child, who was Burke’s brother-in-law, having married sisters 
(Freeman’s)# We believe that the "Maria" mentioned in these wills was 
the ’’Princess”, and that the "child" was the mother of Patsey, born in 
180^, who numbered the numerous brood that was carried to Alabama when 
the various white families from the Orange County, North Carolina, 
community, - the Childs, the '/ebb’s, and Mary Burke Freeman - moved 



there in 1835. 



8## William Montgomery Jackson, "The Great-Great-Grandson of a Madagascar 
King becomes A Priest of the American Episcopal Church," pp# 9U6-9l*8# 
Spirit of Missions # Vol. IXXI, 1906# 

We do know that Father William Montgomery Jackson was born at 
Oberlin, Ohio, in 1851;, the son of Andrew Jackson, b# 1828, and Nancey 
Freeman, bom in I 83 L;# We know, also, that Nancey Freeman was the 
daughter of Patsey Freeman, 'and of William Freeman; and, ;judging from 
the 18^0 Census Report, Patsey was bom in 1805« If the "Princess” was 
sold into slavery In 17l;8 or 17U9, she was scarcely the mother of Patsey, 
who must have been her grand-daughter, the child of the "chdJLd" mentioned 
in the 1792 Will of Captain Frances Child# Father Jackson, therefore, 
must have been the "Great-Qreat-Great-Grandson"of the Madagascar "King" 
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who was the father of the ’’Princess'*^ also called Maria j his account 
misses one generation. 

•Father William Montgomery Jackson attended Oberlin College, as 
did several of his brothers and sisters. His branch of the family 
has produced several generations of school and college teachers, 
physicians, and other professionals. But our concern here is with 
the descendants of the other children of Patsey Freeman, who were 
taken in slavery to Perry County, Alabama, while the emancipated 
mother took her baby daughter, Nancey, to Oberlin, Ohio, with her. 

The search for the roots of these families has followed a 
tedious path of confirming oral tradition and legend through 
laborious and time-consuming research. The search is an illuminating 
education in the true social brutality of the institution of chattel 
slavery; and in the implications of the "Peculiar Institution" for the 
acculturation and education of future generations that were involved in 
it. For all of their exotic history, these particular families had 
unusual endowments; circumstances that gave them a motivational 
tradition of sorts; circumstances that gave them contact, and daily 
association, with relatively well-educated, cultured, members of 
their communities; and direct advantages of the best education, through 
informal means, and even in formal ways, available to a slave 
population; and for Patsey* s one child, Nancey, And for Nancey *s 
children, the advantages of education in a community affording the best 
example of the American culture then available. Foy, as we shall see, 
the children of Patsey* s enslaved children, in Alabama, were to receive 
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the Oensfits o* a New unhand t Puritsn eduo'^tloiit -luite as excellent 
in Perry County, Alabama, as did Patsey*s grand«children vjho ujere 
born and educated in the Oberlin coimnunity* 

The great mass of the slaves had neither a family history, nor 
even a family of indifferent sorts* One should essay tracing the 
history of a typical Negro family, and contrast the task ivdth that of 
doing similar gensralogical research. for a typical idiite American 
family, 2ven in the United States Census, the names of Free Negroes 
only wore recorded during antebellum c-imes. The only genealogies of 
animals kept in the ante-bellum Slave South wore those of pedigreed horse 
racing stock, or in occasional cases, those of prized hound dogs. The 
Negro slaves were unrecorded animals. This fact of life, together 






T'dth enforced literacy, may help explain both the scarcity of Negro 
academic doctorates, and the widespread contemporary disorgani iation of 
the Negro family, 

9* American Missio nary Association Papers . Fisk University Library, 

10 o Horace Nann Bond, Sducation in Alabaiiia, A Study in Cotton and Steel . 
Washington: The Associated Publishers, 1939, p. 75. 

11* Carleton Putnam, Race and Reason . A Yankee View * Washington, D, C*: 
Public Affairs Press, 1961* Mr, Putnam argues that Negroes 
who are intelligent- invariably have **white blood’** George 
Washington Carver, utnam states, had blue eyes, that ‘*prove" 
his white ancestry*"^ A favored witness for the case for 
genetic racial inferiority has been the late R. Ruggles Gates, 
British Botanist and geneticist* Among the cases Gates 
discusses, is one of the descandants of a mixed misalliance, 
where unusually high **I,Q*S‘* are found, especially among the 
girls; Gatos concludes that there is in this family a case for 
the evidence for ’sex-influenced gene for intelligence," but 
certainly "**,the record of inherited intelligence is clear**' 

F* Ruggles Gates, Pedinrees of Negro Families , p* 252* 
Philadelphia and Toronto; The Blakinston Company, 19^9* 
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12. Minutes of the, First Congregational Church. iMarion. Alabama. 1868.1898 . 

Ms. A photostat copy is in the Library of the Interdenoniinational 
Theological Seminary Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

13 • Walter Lynnwood Fleming, Civil .Jar and Reconstruction in Alabama . 

New York; Columbia Iftiiversity Press: Macmillan Company, 



14. Patsey Childs, Autobio fO^aphv . Ms,, provided for inspection by Mr. 

Authur Child. 

Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro 5ducation*s Study of Private and Higher 

Schools f or Colored People in the United States , p. 80, Vol. II. 
Bulletin, I9I6 No 39, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington; Government Printing Office, 191?. 

16, Christopher Fyfe, A History of 3ierra Leons , p, 10, ff. London; 

Oxford University Press, 1962. 

This investigator owes much to supplementary information 
provided by Professor Fyfe. In corresponding, he points out 
that the English Clevelands are listed in Burke's Landed 
: Gentry; and that the arrival of the Queen of Barrow in 
Charleston, Captain Taylor, piaster, is confirmed in 

18. Elizabeth, Dounan, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave 

fi*ade, Vol. IV, pp, 386-399» Washington: Carnegie Institutions, 

1930. Laurens, a signatory of the Declaration of Independence, 
was in his time the largest importer of slaves, and the largest 
slave trader, in the Aitierican colonies. 

19» This account is taken from family papers perservad both by the 

American, and by the Nigerian, branches of the family. Tliey 
have been placed at my disposal by Mrs. Josephine Dibble 
Murphy, of Atlanta, Georgia 

20. From manuscript by tirs, Ada Arabella Stradford, of Lagos, Nigeria, 

1958* In the possession of l-h*s. Josephine Dibble * 

Murphy 

21. John Mercer Langston, PVora the Virginia Plantation to the National ^ 

Captiol . Hartford Conn. : American Publishing Company, 1893. 
Also, autobiographical replies to questionnaire, by Vattel, 
Walter, William, and Robert Daniol; also, letter from C, N, 
Langston, December 11, 1962. 

22. Langston, Ibid ., pp. 78-79. 
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23. %, tetter of James F. Child to the Alumni Seoretaiy, Fisk 

Unxversxty, Ilsreh 27, 1951. In Alumni Files, Fisk 
Universit7» * 



2li, Langston, op, cit ,. pp, 8O-8I 



25. Hxchard a. Wright, Jr., 67 Years.Behind The Black Curtain, p. 17, 
Philadelphia: The Kare Book Comply, iv6^# 



26 , Ibid ,, p, 7 , 

27, Ibid ., p, 29, 

28, Ibid ., p, 31, 

29* Ibid ., p, 3 , 

30 , Ibid ., p, l/*o, 

pp, liiO-1, 

32. Jbid. . pp, mi- 2 . 



33. Documents referring to the BustiU family have been presented by 

fes. ^xsxe Griffin, of Philadelphia, the daughter ^f Dr. 

Bustfi’ the grand-daughter of Cyrus 

W68 IGRn University Village from 

I060-I80O, This Cyrus Bustill vjas the grand-son of a 

Cj^s Bustill who belonged to the Quaker Community of 
Philadelphia imtil 1787, when he withdrew from the 
Quaker Community in protest over the institution of a 
^ ^ Quaker meeting House, and associated 
if with Richard Allen, who founded the African 
Methodist Epscopal Church in protest at a similar 

qorx at St, George »s Methodist Church, 

bee, ^so, Theophilus Gould Steward, Gouldtown. a vei^v 

gemrkab le settlemen t of ancient date . Philadelphia: 

J. B, Lippincott Co*, 1913, 
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Notes for Chapter IV 

The Secciidary, Collegiate, and Gradiaate 

School Background of the Negro Doctorate 

The basic references, and documents, for this chapter have been: 

Lindsey R* Hannon and Herbert Szold, C').ui,-i.lers, Doctorate 
Production in United States Universitiesc 1920«»1962 » 

Publication No. llhR, National Academy of Sciences-^ational 
Research Council, Washington, D.C. 

The High School Roster . This is an ms. tabulation of doctorates 
that includes the data from the Directory of Secondary Day 
Schools 1951—19^2. and the nu’nber of soctorates from 19o7-1962. 

Five hundred and seventeen questionnaires returned from 
subjects of this Study. 

Other references have been: 

1. Mary Gibson Hundley, The Dunbar Story (1870«195^) » New Yorks 
The Vantage Press, 1965 * 

(1) . William A, Manuel, M.D., and Marion E* Altenderfer, M.D., 

Public Health Service, Public Health Monograph No* 66, "Baccalaureate 
Origins of 19^0-1959 Medical Graduates," pp. 22-29* WashinGtons 
United States Government Printing Office, Public Health Service 
Publications, No. 8U5, 1961. 

(2) . Knapp, R. H*, and Greenbaum, J. J., The Yoimg American Scholar s 

His Collei.^ate Origins. Chicago: Ikiiversity of Chicago Press, 

(3) * National Academy of Sciences-^lational Research Councils The 

Baccalaureate Origins of the Science Doctorates Awarded in the 
United States from 1936 to 1950 Inclusive. Publication 
Washington, D. C.: 1963 . 

Notes for Chapter V 

Some Characteristics of the Negro Doctorate 

1. Laurence D... Brown, Doctoral Graduates in Education* An Inquiry Into 
Their J^tives, AspirationsT ^d Perceptions of the Program* I^o- 
ject Xndi.ana tftiiversity Foundation, Box F, Bloomington, 

Indiana. A Project of the Cooperative Research Program of the 
Office of Education, Ihited States Office of Education, U. S. 

I Department of Health, Education and V/elfare. 

2. G. Pranlclin Edwards, The Negro Professional Class, p. 7«» 

Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press of Glencoe, 195?* 
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Btotes for Cluster VI 

■ . 2-»f :..MH.i^'V 



THE ’’INTELLIGENCE'’ OF THE NEGRO DOCTORilTE 



1. Charles S. Johnson md Horace H. Bond, The Investigation of Racial 

vii^®TTT°®M Journal of Hegro Bducatlon. 

Vol. Ill, No. 3 (July, 193 W, pp. 326-339. T 



2. e.g., View . Washington: 



3. C. C. Brigham, A Study of Imerican Intelligence . Princeton: 
University rress, 1923 . 



k. The most vigouous representative of this group is Dr. Henry E. Garrett, 

pmerly Profepor of Psychology at Columbia University, and more 

^a nr 4 I<ecturer in Educational Psychology at the University 

Dr. Garrett is a frequent pamphleteer in defense 
01 his opinions. 



5. The statement was made at a Conference on the Higher Education of 
Negroes held in Uashington, D. C., in 1956. 



6 . Lindsey R. Harmon, ’’High School Backgrounds of Science Doctorates ” 
Science, Vol. I 33 , Nc 3hSh, March 10, I 96 I, pp. 679-688. ^ 

Reprinted without paging. 



7« Ibid . 
8 . Ibid. 



9 . Mr. H. A. Citing's records are now filed with the Dean of Morehouse 
College, -itlanta, Georgia. 



10c Letter from Herman A. Richey,. March 15, I 962 . 

Ho Cp» cit. 

12c See Manuals, Graduate Re cord Examination ; National Teach er Examine t.i nn . 
13c Harmon, Op. cit. 
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Chapter for Chapter VII. 

Georgraphical Origin of the Negro Doctorate 

1 . Ina Corinne Brown, Socio.Econo mic Approach to Education Problems > 

National survey of the Higher Education of Negroes, 

msc* No# 5 , Vol*;lp Federal Security Agency, U, S. Office of 

United States Government Printing Office, 

2. ¥iUian H. Gray, Report e n Attendanee of Keeroos in ftonmlvan-ia 

Itoeograpnedt dffice of the state Sv«)erintendeat; of 
ruDlic Instruction, Harrisburgj Pennsylvania, I963# 

Notes for Chapter VIII 

Were These the Truly Iftiderprivileged? 

This chapter^ \jaa derived principally from autobiographical accounts 

in the questionnaires, from sipplementaiy accounts submitted by the 

subjects, and from interviews. Published sources include: 

1 . Edwin W, Smith, Aggrey of Africa . London: Student Christian 
novement, I92.9, 

Notes for Chapter IX 

Summary, Findings, Conclusions, and Hecom.iiendations 

1 # Kemeth B. Clark and Lawence Plotkin, The Negro Student at 

Colleges, ITex^ York: NationaTSchblarship Ser\^ce 
and Fund for Negro Students, 1963* 



